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Art. I. 4 Historical Tour through Pembrokeshire. By Richard 


Fenton, Esq., F.A.S. 4to. pp. 662. 31.138. 6d. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 


COUNTY-TOoUR, performed by a native and a professed 
antiquary, will furnish ample materials for a county 
history, if not in a great measure supersede the necessity of 
such an undertaking. The epithet Aistorical, which Mr. Fenton 
has prefixed to his tour, and to which he might have added that 
of antiquarian, prevents us from classing it with those super- 
ficial publications which are the result of hasty excursions 
through certain districts, and in which little more is noticed 
than objects that immediately meet the eye. To look into 
«‘ the dark backwards and abysm of time,” to explore the state of 
the country and of its inhabitants in remote periods of its his- 
tory, to recall to observation persons and events over which 
oblivion seems to have spread her veil, to throw light on the 
vestiges of antiquity, and to trace the changes which time in 
the revolutions of centuries has effected, would be a labour 
from which the ordinary rambler would shrink, but which the 
historical tourist imposes on himself as a positive duty. By this 
compound appellation, he enjoys a double office. As a tourist, 
he is required to depict things as they are; while as an historian 
he marches over the ample theatre of the past, and his 
dramatis persone consist of the illustrious dead. Mr. Fenton 
has executed this two-fold task with considerable address ; 
having combined picturesque description and accounts of Jocal 
scenery with antiquarian research, so as to make the reader ac- 
quainted both with the present andthe antient state of the 
county which he undertakes to explore, His iters, or excur- 
sions, are so managed that every thing of importance in Pem- 
brokeshire regularly falls under his observation ; viz. its towns, 
harbours, estuaries, and rivers; its Roman encampments and 
Stations ; its churches and castles ; the mansions of its nobles and 
great landed proprietors ; the relics which it displays of antient 
power and greatness; the remains of druidism; the written 
and unwritten memorials of the dead; in short, every circum- 
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stance to which the notice of topographers and antiquaries is 
usually directed. It is pleasing to observe that this tourist is not 
less qualified for his undertaking than gratified by it; and that in 
the execution of it he received the most flattering attentions from 
the gentry of the county. Even the fair sex were interested in 
his pursuits ; and more than once, in the course of his rambles, 
we read of ladies in their carriages ascending the mountains at 
early dawn, followed by the sumpter-cart, to witness his inter- 
sections of tumuli for the purpose of discovering their long 
concealed contents. ‘The search, indeed, was in no instance 
satisfactory either to the projectors or the spectators: but if 
broken urns and burnt bones afforded a poor treat to gaping 
curiosity, the store of good things with which the sumpter-cart 
was loaded made ample amends; and delicious viands, with a 
choice dessert of fruit, spread out either on the carpet of nature or 
in a neighbouring inn, sent all parties home in good humour. So 
ample and varied are the information and entertainment which 
this tourist has here collected, that we profess our inability 
to follow him minutely, in this article, through all his rambles : 
but we shall endeavour to notice the most prominent features 
of his work, and to present such specimens as will enable the 
reader to form a tolerable idea of the whole. Though Mr. F. 
does not avowedly make his commencement from his residence 
at Fishguard, but reserves his account of this place for the close 
of his volume, and begins with the hundred of Dewisland, yet 
he is tempted by a view of the bay of Fishguard to present 
some account of the landing of the French, Feb. 20.1797, and 
of their excesses in the town. He does not state their number. 
Before, however, Mr. Fenton enters on his professed office 
as an historical tourist, he fully developes his design in the fol- 
lowing passage : 
¢ Wishing to lead the traveller through such parts of the country 
as most intimately connect themselves with its history, and afford 
the most interesting objects, whether viewed with the eye of a pic- 
turesque tourist or a profound antiquary, I shall frequently have oc- 
casion to abandon the main road, and now in my outset, for that 
purpose, must take the liberty of digressing from that which connects 
Fishguard with St. David’s, to adopt a route productive of circum- 
stances calculated to awaken the finest feelings in the bosom of the 
pesipal om the historian, the patriot, and the Briton, few of which 
ave even been noticed, and none pressed with effect on the attention, 
or forcibly brought home to the heart.’ 


We are soon brought to druidical monuments, such as crom- 
lecks, cistvaens, carnedds, or cairns, and are called to notice ‘a 
rocking stone, about five ton weight ; so delicately poised, that 
it yields to the pressure of the little finger,’ as marking the 
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entrance: into the druidical region: but, instead of involving 
ourselves in the mysteries of druidism, especially on our setting 
out, we shall hasten to the sacred precinct of Ty Ddewi, or St. 
David’s, and pay our respects to its cathedral, once the metro- 
politan see of Wales. 


‘ That the Romans were acquainted with this part of the county 
of Pembroke there can be no doubt, if we give credit ta. a work, for 
the illustration, I may almost say the knowledge of which we are 
indebted to that learned and oH Ea 3 antiquary Dr. Stukely, I 
mean Richard the monk of Cirencester’s Itinerary, whose authority 
he has too well established to be in any fear of its being overturned, 
however attacked with no contemptible force by a late ingenious 
writer, the historian of Whalley, but with more pertinacity than ar- 
gument ; for though with an air of bravado, he Says, “ I am pre- 
pared to support all my assertions by irrefragable proofs,” yet he 
produced none, and if he had produced any, they might fairly be 
suspected to prove of that mongrel breed he charitably supposes the 
man dealt in, * something between bold conjecture and inventive 
raud,”’ 

‘ The monk’s seventh Iter commences at Aquz Solis, Bath, and 
ends at Menapia, or Menevia, improperly there translated St. David’s, 
which more particularly to point out, the monk himself adds, “ Ab 
hac urbe per m. p. xxx. navigas in Hyberniam,” yet most unac- 
countably dropping the important city of Maridunum,, Carmarthen, 
leaps at once from Leucarum Locher to Ad Vigessimum, and 
thence to Menapia. 

‘ But to settle this mistake, in May 1805, I had the good fortune 
to discover the station of Ad Vigessimum by evidence not to be con- 
.troverted, by the square agger with rounded angles, and other more 
infallible criterions of its Roman character, such as bricks and pot- 
tery, and that in a wild, mountainous part of the country, at a dis- 
tance from any town, building, or other casualty to which such ap- 
pearances so liable to mislead might be ascribed; and exactly in the 
most direct line from Carmarthen to St. David’s, and nearly within 
the distance of twenty miles from the former, and a little less from 
the latter (supposing Carmarthen the stage omitted, either from a 
defect in the monk’s MSS., or the neglect of the transcriber, be 
restored to the Iter); a circumstance tending farther to confirm 
Richard’s authority, and prove how much we are indebted to him for 
our acquaintance with Roman Britain, and what reliance is to be 
placed on his account. * 

* With regard to the exact site of the Roman Menapia I have been 
less successful, though I have not been wanting in my researches for 





‘ * Tlie monk of Cirencester’s valuable little work having become 
very rare, I am happy in this opportunity of congratulating the public . 
on the late new edition of this curious Itinerary, ushered into the 
world with the assistance and under tHe sanction of such high and 
respectable abilities, as may enable it to challenge its pertest antagonist 
to the field, without the An of discomfiture.’ e; 
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that purpose; yet, in a corn country, for ages in a constant rotation 
of husbandry, and of late years much subdivided by. fences, it may 
be difficult, nay, almost impossible, to trace any very distinct vestiges 
of the Roman inclosure, most probably constructed of turf, or if of 
more durable Vitruvian materials, liable to the changes known on that 
coast to have been occasioned by the incroachments of a boisterous 
sea, and either swept away by its waves, or whelmed under its drifted 


mountains of sand. 
¢ But there is every reason to presume that it did not stand where 


the present city does, otherwise the pious devotees who first settled 
there could not have been said to have selected a spot whose recluse 
situation alone determined their choice. Besides, though Myniw, 
whether it be a Welsh word coined out of the Latin Menapia or Me- 
nevia, or whether the Roman name be Welsh: latinized, might have 
been adopted to designate David’s monastic settlement, yet he is said 
to have been born and educated at Henfyniw, old Menapia, no doubt, 
not far off from the present, to distinguish the original town from 
that with the borrowed appellation. And there are strong grounds 
for supposing that the Romans, who were quick to discover the ad- 
vantages of situation, would have fixed their station as near the sea as 
ssible, and that it lay in the vicinity of the Porthmawr, or the 
reat Haven, where, for ages after, there existed a constantly fre- 
quented passage to and from Ireland, and so characterized by the 
monk of Cirencester, insomuch as to give the inhabitants of the op- 
site coast in the sister kingdom the name of Menapii. 

‘ But for the actual existence of Menapia as a Roman station, and 
to ace it beyond conjecture, as well as to stamp the reputation of 
24 ard’s Itinerary as a guide to be depended upon, it was reserved 

or the elaborate Stukely, in his Medallic History of Carausius, to 
furnish the most convincing proofs.’ 

Having mentioned Carausius, who like himself was civis Me- 
napiea, Mr. Fenton gives a short biographical sketch of this ¢ mis- 
represented character,’ as he is termed: but we cannot think 
that he establishes the point for which he contends. Gibbon is 
quoted, and several of his phrases are borrowed, (see Decline and 
Fall, &c. Vol.i. 4to. p.431-) though the tourist differs from 
the historian respecting the birth and death of Carausius. It is 
intimated by Mr. F. that Alectus, the minister of Carausius, 
was prompted by the Emperor Constantius to assassinate his 
master: but, according to the more probable statement of 
Gibbon, Alectus was led to this act by his own ambition ; since, 
on the fall of Carausius, he ‘ imitated the example of his master, 
and succeeded to his power and danger.” Mr. F. gives no 

od reason for discrediting the report of Eutropius, who says 
that Carausius was vilissime natus. Several of those who ac- 
tually succeeded to the purple were in the same predicament ; 
and, after the memoir of Sir William James, at p.195.) we 
were surprized that the historical tourist should suppose that he 


goyld subvert the testimony of Eutropius by the following 
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observation : ‘had he been of low and base lineage, it is hardly 
to be conceived, and highly improbable, that by the dint of 
natural genius alone, he could have brought himself into notice 
so early, and have made himself conspicuous by such uncom- 
mon talents.’ Is Mr.F. to be told that it is the property of 
uncommon talents to burst from obscurity into notice and 
advancement ? 

Zeal for the honour of his native place seems to have in- 
spired the author with great pomposity of language in pre- 
facing the history of its origin: 

‘ For the origin of the New Menapia, or St. David's, obscure, 
and I may say as little explored as the source of the Nile, we must 
be reconciled to grope through the dim twilight of legend till the 
first kindled rush-light of history lend us its feeble ray to direct our 


pursuit.’ 


After legendary lore and passages of authentic history, we 
come to St. David’s in its existing state; and, to assist descri 
tion, two plates are given, one of the episcopal palace and the 
other of the cathedral. Of the latter building, we have this 
account : 


‘¢ The whole fabric is divided into a nave with two side aisles, a 
choir occupying the area of the steeple, a north and south transept 
and chancel, with a north and south aisle, co-extensive with it and 
the chapels to the east, except the Lady’s Chapel. The length of 
the whole building within the walls is three hundred and seven feet ; 
that of the nave to the entrance into the choir one hundred and 
twenty-eight feet six inches; of that portion, comprehending the 
choir and chancel up to the high altar, ninety-eight feet six inches. 
The breadth of the nave in the esis sixty-nine feet six inches. Each 
transept is of the same dimensions, forty-seven feet by thirty-three ; 
but the external line of the aisles to the east of the transepts does not 
exactly range with that of the aisles of the nave, there being in its 
whole breadth a difference of two feet six inches in favour of the 
latter. But I will not trespass on the time of my reader by too mi- 
nute a detail, for I flatter myself that ‘* de minimis non curare,’’ with 
antiquaries of any taste, is a maximas well acknowledged as it is in the 
law ; for how can the mind, occupied with the contemplation of the 
whole of this venerable fabric, have leisure to attend to every unim- 
portant subdivision, in settling the fraction of an inch, and fritter 
itself away in pointing out and registering every trifling object of in- 
ferior ornament ? To do this requires such a fri idicy of mental 
power as the cockney discovered when, sitting for his picture to an 
eminent artist, and insensible to the effect of the portrait in general, 
he only remarked with great petulancy, that he thought justice was 
not done to the woof of his ruffles, as they were Dresden lace of 
great price. 

‘ The entrance into the cathedral is awfully striking. The nave 
is of noble proportion and majestically simple, separated from the side 
aisles by two rows of arches, five Saxon and one pointed, next the 
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west end. ©The architecture of this portion of the edifice is chiefly 
in the Saxon style, but of that peculiar kind when beginning to lose 
itself in the early pointed or English order. The arches of the gal- 
lery are a mixtuce of the Saxon and Gothic, but the latter here pre- 
ponderates. ‘The several architraves to the lewer and upper arches 
exhibit an infinite variety of diagonals, frets, and foliage ; and how- 
ever the form of the arch may vary, the Saxon decorations are still 
preserved throughout the whole nave as well as choir. The age of 
the nave we may fix to John’s reign; but the Rood loft at the upper 
end of it adjoining the choir bespeaks the glorious era of the third Ed- 
ward, being the most perfect specimen of this part of an ancient ca- 
thedral now left, whether we consider the peculiar elegance of the 
design or richness of the execution ; the same ornaments here attract- 
ing our notice as St. Stephen’s chapel displayed before they became a 
wanton sacrifice to barbarous innovation. Nothing can exceed the 
beauty and lightness of the supporting front. In the centre is an 
archway leading into a porch, through which we enter the choir. 
On eich side of this entrance there was the scite of an altar with a rich 
skreen; that on the left differing materially from the one on the right, 
yet both of fine taste, the whole ending in a highly wrought parapet. 

« The roof of the nave, substituted evidently instead of the original 
groins found to be in decay, and therefore lowered, as appears, by 
the lines of its former height, on the tower wall without, is of Irish 
oak of most singular and exquisite workmanship, and reflects great 
honour on the taste and spirit of Dr. Owen Pool, then treasurer, at 
whose expence, and under whose eye it was raised.’ 


Sanctioned by the practice of county-historians, Mr. F. 
copies many epitaphs : but we shall not purloin any of them 
from his pages. We could wish, however, to transcribe his 
account of the light-house on the Smalls, which occurs towards 
the end’of the first iter ; and perhaps we should, if other iters did 
not present us with subjects still more worthy of record. 

In the second iter, the tourist proceeds from St. David’s, 
coastwise, by way of’ Milford to Haverfordwest: but, after 
having so lately been in a Protestant church, he surprized us 
by language which might better become & Catholic; for at 
p- 135., when describing the seat of his friend on the rocky 
coast of Solva, and contrasting the benevolent conduct,of its pro- 
prietor with that of its former inhabitants, who hung out false 
lights to decoy wandering mariners, he adds, § it is to be 
hoped that such benevolence will serve to expiate the offences 
of his predecessors.’ It is now an exploded doctrine that 
the wicked can ride to heaven on the backs of the righteous. 
«< Every tub,” as the vulgar say, ‘* must stand on its own 
bottom.” : 

‘Milford-haven has long been celebrated as one of the finest 
harbours on the coast ; and in connection with the natural ad- 
vantages of this estuary, Mr. F. descants on the new town of 
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Milford, with its dock-yard *, and its singularly beautiful situa- 
tion. - The town of Haverfordwest, indisputably the largest 
and most centrical in the county, obtains from the tourist all 
due respect ; and he does not forget its ruined castle, (which in 
the civil wars was garrisoned for the king,) its churches, and 
even its conventicles. 

A full description of Carew-castle occurs in the third iter ; 
and, as an appropriate supplement to the account of this noble 
edifice, is inserted a full account of a tilt and tournament 
given there by Sir Rhys ap Thomas, in honour of his being 
admitted companion of the illustrious order of the Garter. 

The estates and residences of the great landed proprietors, as 
those of Picton, Stackpole, Orielton, &c. figure conspicuously 
in these pages. As a specimen of the baronial grandeur of 
Pembrokeshire, we are induced to copy from the fourth iter 
Mr. F.’s remarks on Picton-castle, the seat of Lord Milford : 


¢ It would be an insult to Picton-castle to estimate its consequence 
and its beauties by a scale employed to measure modern villas, the 
work of a Brown, or a Nash, by a few formal clumps disposed so as 
to admit a glimpse of a distant horsepond, the ruins of a windmill, a 
kennel in the mask of a church, and bits of Gothic injudiciously stuck 
here and there like patches on the fate producing deformit . Ifsuch 
things constitute a fine place, every mushroom citizen of yesterday 
may command them as well as the first peer of the realm. But 
Picton-castle owes its beauties to circumstances that wealth cannot 
supply or titles confer, circumstances that age and an unbroken line 
of ancestry in its possessors have given value to, and have made vene- 
rable ; an ancient structure that nothing can so much disfigure as an 
attempt to modernize and make less so; a castle (and I believe a so+ 
litary instance) never forfeited, never deserted, never vacant, that 
never knew a melancholy blank in its want of a master, from whose 
walls hospitality was never exiled, and whose governors might be said 
to have been hereditary ; a castle in the midst of pomesstha and forests 
coéval with itself, and proudly looking down over a spacious domain 
on woods of every after growth to an inland sea, bounding its pro- 
perty and its prospect beyond them, for such is Picton-castle. 

¢ We hear of no earlier settlement than this by any of the Norman 
followers of Arnulph de Montgomery in Pembrokeshire, so that it is 
not presuming too much to date its origin as far back as William 
Rufus’s time, since which it has had always the good fortune to be 
inhabited, and not for half a century at a time by owls and bats, but 
by lords of its own, men eminent in their day as warriors, as states- 
men, and as Christians ; among whom I need only mention SirJohn 


Wogan, Chief Justice of Ireland, Sir Henry Donn, who fell fighting 





* While we are writing this, the newspapers state that Government 
has it in contemplation to give up the present Dock-yard at Milford 
town, and to form a new one four miles higher up Milford-haven, on 
the Pembroke side, on a spot called Pater-church. , 
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for his country, and not so far removed from our memory that great 

and man Sir John Philipps, whose marble too modestly records 

but half his worth; and till within these few years this interesting 

pile has preserved the same form it ongaey had, without addition 

or diminution, the ground about it only having been from time 

to time altered to suit the convenience or the taste of the different 
sessors, 

‘ It appeared to have been an oblong building flanked with six 
large bastions, three on each side, with a narrow projection termi- 
nating in two bastions of smaller dimensions at the east end, between 
which was the grand portcullised entrance, now contracted into a 
handsome door-way. It was evidently moated round, and approached 
by a drawbridge, now supplied by a raised flagged terrace between 
low parapets, 

¢ About ten years ago Lord Milford finding the castle dispropor- 
tionate to his style of hoopitality, made an addition to its west end, 
whereby he obtained two magnificent rooms, one a dining the other 
a drawing-room, with suitable bed-chambers over them, though it is 
to be lamented that his Lordship had not better assimilated the external 
of his improvements to the ancient part of the structure. The whole 
jnterior is well disposed of, so as to produce an elegant suite of 
rooms. The largest space between the more western bastions is oc- 
cupied by a hall, a cube of noble dimensions, paved with black and 
white marble, at the east end of which is a gallery with an organ, and 
beyond it a chapel, handsomely wainuscotted with mahogany, more to 
the eastward, In the hall there is a fine original portrait of that great 
minister Sir Robert Walpole, in his robes as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Inthe middle south bastion there is a well-furnished li- 
brary, and over it an elegant breakfasting-room, with a chimney-piece 
of white marble, an exquisite piece of es sa with windows, though 
at the end of an avenue, of nine feet from the thickness of the walls, 
commanding a most enchanting view of the junction of the Cleddaus 
and pies Rates quay over a fine sloping and well-wooded scene. 
A small drawing-room takes up a space terminating in the sweep of 
the western bastion, and a small dining-parlour opposite is formed to 
accommodate itself to the bow of the north bastion, though of com- 
fortable dimensions, yet small when compared with those of the new 
apartments, In short, within and without there is in Picton-castle an air 
oi great baronial magnificence, and his Lordship’s superb establishment 
is commensurate with this appearance, and justifies his pretensions as 
to family rank, property, and influence in the county. 

* The gardens are of vast extent and luxuriantly cropped, and the 
hot houses and hot walls occupy an immense space; nor is the conser- 
vatory il] stocked, No dessert can be better or more amply furnished 
than that of Picton, which exhibits a profusion of the richest fruit of 
every kind the whole season round ; and his Lordship is a long season 
in the country, for he leaves London for Pembrokeshire early, and 
takes his flight out of it late. 

‘ Compliment may be carried so far as to become a satire or an 
insult, and there is so much about Picton-castle to be admired that 
there is no necessity of sacrificing truth, either by giving it credit for 
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beauties it has not, or concealing defects it has. But to give it a 
fair title to that character it is so fully capable of, every common 
observer might suggest many alterations that in so fine a place we 
regret are not adopted, and which cannot be supposed to have escaped 
his Lordship’s taste and discernment. _ 

‘ The park, now destitute of deer, is of large compass, and richly 
wooded, occupying that part of the grounds to the eastward chiefly, 
and flanked towards the river by a hanging wood, through which a 
most charming walk has been formed to wind in a very romantic di- 
rection above the estuary, and rendered more delightful by the frequent 
occurrences of seats placed to produce the happiest effect, and a her. 
mitage yet but seldom visited, being at such a distance from the 
castle, a pity! as it is one of the most pleasing features the place can 
boast of.” 


Though an antiquary, Mr. F. is not insensible to picturesque 
beauties, and the fine prospects of the county are often the 
subjects of his eulogy. We shall pass the Roman station 4d 
Vicessimum, with its agger and rounded angles, in order to in- 
troduce a sketch of the scenery of Pembrokeshire, given in the 
fifth iter. It is the account of Trecoon, the enviable retreat of 
Joseph Foster Barham, Esq., M. P. for Stockbridge : 


¢ Trecoon, in point of situation, yields to very few spots in the 
county, as possessing every ingredient of fine scenery, being situated 
on the edge of a steep hill, having a higher at its back, sheltering it 
from the north above the narrow vale which the little river Cyllell 
rises in, and runs through, having the boundaries on each side nobly 
wooded, till where the vale terminates in a bold, craggy rock, that 
projects from a tract of heathy upland, affording ample room and 
subject for amusement to the sportsman. The vale, at a very small 
expence, may be all laid under water, to form a most magnificent 
lake, and capable of producing choice fish, the native trout of that 
river being large, red, and of high flavour. Of this place may be 
said, what is not applicable to many places in the county, that the 
possessor, to improve it, has nothing to do but to cut down trees 
judiciously, the growth at present being too crowded.’ 


The remaining iters include excursions from Haverfordwest 
across Pembroke Ferry to the town of Pembroke; from Pem- 
broke to Orielton, Castle Martyn, and Stackpole Court, the 
seat of Lord Cawdor, of which a pleasing view is given, copied 
from a drawing by Lady Cawdor, who excels as an artist; 
from Pembroke to Manorbeer, the castle in which Giraldus 


Cambrensis was born, now a most striking ruin, and to the town 
of Tenby; which is the Naples of South Wales. 


¢ I now enter Tenby, beautiful in every stage of its approximation, 
but doubly so when you are in it, constituting one of the most pro- 

' minent features and justly the boast of Pembrokeshire. The town 

is most delightfully situated, occupying a lofty promontory, which 

the sea at full tide, to use the forcible phrase of old Leland, ‘ wy 
sulateths 
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sulateth,’ but does not, as a modern tourist has been hardy enough to 
advance, isolate, for the isthmus rises forty feet above the highest 
tides. ‘The town within the walls at the west end was narrow, but 
much wider as it spread eastward, keeping the shape of a battledoor,: 
on the north side. The ground on the north side is steep, but on 
the south sloping gradually without the walls to the Back Water, on 
which side there are nothing but ruins, whole streets desolated within 
the walls, and portions of buildings scattered every where without 
that must have Bisined a large suburb. ‘The range of walls on the 
south side is very entire, and runs pretty straight till it comes to the 
— gate at the south-east wow when, taking a new direction, it 
ollows the edge of the cliff all the way till it joins the curtain that 
connected it, with the castle ; a curtain that appears to have at one 
time enclosed the almost insulated point on which the castle stood, 
At a gateway leading to the pier the north wall begins, and at first 
takes its course running at the foot of the cliff near the sands, then 
in an oblique direction climbs up the precipitous steep on that side 
till it reaches the spot where formerly stood the west gateway, that 
Leland calls ‘ the seemeliest, as circulid without with an embattiled 
but open rofid tour, after the fascion of the Estgate of Pembroke,”’ 
of which not a trace now remains; but the gateway at the south-east 
bend of the walls is exactly of the same character. It stood where 
the passage leads up by the end of the White Lion. Henry the 
Sixth is said to have built or rebuilt the walls in the thirty-sixth year 
of his reign; but it was left for Queen Elizabeth, who was a great 
benefactress to the town in general, and whose initials are still extant 
over part of the town walls, to contribute that strength and perfection 
to them which the present remains are a striking proof of. 

¢ As to the castle, very little of the embattled part exists, besides 
one bastion and square tower at the eastern extremity. The ruins to- 
wards the south seem to be of a sort of houses, perhaps barracks in 
more modern times, but foundations are to be traced every where ; 
and this fortress, from its situation, must have been very strong.’— 

‘ There is no wonder then that in an age when an eye for the pic- 
turesque is become so general, that Tenby is the admiration of all who 
see it, and particularly of those who have staid long enough there to 
inhale health from its sea breeze.’ 


Here occasion is taken to introduce an account of the sin- 
gular society or fraternity of Sea Sergeants, which formerly met 
annually in one of the sea-ports of South Wales, and spent a 
week in friendly conviviality. A list of the members is given, 
with a bill of expences for one day, including breakfast, dinner 
for 31 persons, and supper for 17, at Carmarthen, July 31.1745, 
—the total being only gl. 6s. 8d. The Society discontinued their 
meetings at the accession of his present Majesty. 

From Tenby, the tourist directs his course to the Teivy, 
Cilgetty, Bonvill’s Court, vale of Cych, and Blaenbylen, intro- 
ducing a short biographical notice of Maurice Morgan, Esq., 
from the penof Dr.Symmons. As Mr. F. passes up and down 
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the Teivy, he is attracted by the picturesque beauties of its 
banks, particularly by the situation and striking effect of the 
ruins of Cilgerran-castle. A visit to the mountains succeeded 
the water-excursion on the Teivy; and, these hills being 
covered with tumuli or barrows, a project was formed for ex- 
cavating some of the principal of them. ,As we have alluded to 
this antiquary’s ardour in exploring these recesses of the dead, 
and the enthusiasm which: he communicated to the Welsh 
gentry, it may not here be improper to copy his narrative : 


‘ Initiated in the mysteries of barrow opening, from having often 
had the honour of being of a party with my friend Sir Richard Hoare, 
on such occasions in Wiltshire, the best school for the knowledge of 
tumuli of every description, where I have seen for a whole week the 
operations carried on with a method and judgment which nothing but 
experience could produce, by labourers accustomed to the business, 
and under the eye of a gentleman appointed to superintend, who has 
reduced this pursuit almost to a science, I was desirous of attempting 
something of the same kind, on a small scale, in my native county, in 
order to form a comparative statement of our discoveries and those on 
the Wiltshire downs, and only lamented my want of fortune to carry 
my wishes into execution. Happening to express myself to this effect 
before my host, and referring to some tumuli that we should en- 
counter in our proposed excursion for the following day, ‘with a zeal 
aid a politeness highly honourable to him, he requested I would new- 
cast my bill of fare, saying, that he would be proud to contribute to 
my gratification on the subject I was so anxious about. Orders were 
given accordingly for a certain number of labourers to be in readiness 
to attend us the next morning, which opened with most favourable 
auspices. The pioneers and the sumpter-cart moved off early, and 
we followed soon after. Vrenny vawr, the most easterly of the Pem- 
brokeshire hills, and the nearest to us, was destined for the scene 
of our operations. Our journey thither was unpleasant through 
mizzling showers, with the landscape perfectly obscured, continuing 
so till we began to ascend the mountain, when, on a sudden, the mist 
begran to disperse partially, letting in only portions of the extensive 
prospect by sea and land which lay around us. ‘First, the bold pe- 
ninsula of ‘Dinas and the rocky summit of Carn Englyn appeared, 
and were as soon withdrawn again; then a distant avenue, finely illu- 
mined, opened as far as Gowerland in Glamorganshire; the view 
thus continuing to shut and open in various and rapid succession, like 
scenes in a pantomime, till the whole expanse of prospect unveiled it- 
self, and became clear to the extreme verge of the horizon. Had we 
no other pursuit, this enchanting scene alone would amply compensate 
for the most toilsome excursion; to give an idea of which, the lan- 
guage already appropriate to the picturesque wants adequate ¢xpresy 
sions, for such are its beauties, that to be imagined and admired they 
must be seen ; and who can hope again to see them under the same 
singularly favourable circumstances? We began our operations on 
the tumulus that first occurred after we had ained the mid-acclivity of 
the mountain, whose dimensions might be about thirty feet in dia. 
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meter, and about eight feet eight inches high to the apex, sloping 
gently to the extremities. We made a large section, and had not 
penetrated above two feet before we discovered marks of cremation, 

nerally an infallible criterion of the sepulchral character, Within 
another foot and a half from the surface, we came to several flat stones 
tiled over each other, which induced us to dig more cautiously. 
Having removed the earth from about them, we found a receptacle 
of the size and shape of acommon country oven, two feet in diameter, 
and as much in depth; being opened, it was found full of water; 
there was a coarse flag at bottom, and stones of a similar sort lining 
the sides. After lading out the water, we came to fragments of a 
large urn of very rude pottery, and half burnt bones in a thick black 
sediment, seemingly of decomposed charcoal, which was most care- 
fully searched in Be of its containing beads, amulets, bone utensils, 
arrow heads, or other relics, that generally accompany such interes 
ments on the Downs of Wiltshire, but nothing of the kind was dis- 
covered. The urn, perhaps softened by the moisture that involved it, 
appeared to have been broken for ages ; yet by what we could gather 
from its shattered state, it had nothing singular in shape, size, or mae 
terials. We then proceeded in our ascent to encounter two large 
tumuli, nearer the summit of the mountain, and having a competent 
number of labourers for the purpose, the operations of both went on 
at the same time; yet though we fairly intersected one, the largest, 
and made an immense opening in the other, no interment was found ; 
but the former, as went the tradition, and probably its companion 
too, about thirty years ago, from a supposition that it contained 
treasure, had been ransacked, when it is said a violent tempest, at- 
tended with thunder and lightning, arose to scare the bold attempt, 
obliging those concerned in it to desist and leave their work unfinish- 
ed; yet it is too evident they went so far as to have disturbed the 
actual spot of the interment ; as the same sort of stones that covered 
the urn in the first barrow we opened, appeared scattered in a state 
of confusion amongst the earth, which might have formed a similar 
receptacle to what we found ia the other ; but there was no appear- 
ance of bones or fragments of urns; the earth, that was then dis- 
turbed and thoroughly mixed, having been thrown in, grown hard 
and consolidated, so that no trace could well be expected of what it 


had been.’ 


The subsequent extract is added on account of the beautiful 
scenery with which the conclusion of this excursion was 
crowned: 


* Leaving Moel Trygarn, the ladies of our party who were in a 
carriage, were under a necessity of taking a circuitous road to get to 
the place of destination, the highest peak of the Presselly range, 
whilst we continued our ride over the ridge in a most zig-zag di- 
rection, to avoid the patches of boggy turbary we met with in our 
> I pass several of those insulated rocky portions so pecu- 
iar to Pembrokeshire, which in this sterile region, otherwise so uni- 
formly , unpicturesque, produce no unpleasing effect. In the shelter 
of one of them, I remarked scattered remains of druidical works, 
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and particularly an oval enclosure, made of flat stones pitched on 
end, the only one of that form I ever recollect to have seen. A few 
of the more elevated points of this mountain ridge terminate in a 
conical heap of stones, with their grey heads of moss pointing out the 

rave of the warrior. Here and there occur evident pieces of the 
hase road, though chiefly overgrown with turf, and lost in the 
sponginess of the soil. Our road being nearer, though intricate and 


toilsome, we had just reached the summit of the mountain, the place 


of rendezvous, in time to hail the arrival of the ladies; who, having 
abandoned their curricle, and taken to their horses, were windin up 
the most accessible acclivity, the curricle and sumpter cart following; 
I believe I may venture to say, the only wheeled carriages which had 
ever attempted that road, unless, in the undauntedness of their career, 
the scythed cars of our early ancestors were whirled over those sublime 
regions. A more auspicious day never shone on an entertainment, thé 
principal ingredient of which, prospect, depended on a clear sky ; it, 
was free from the least cloud or mist, so that every object the eye 
could reach was seen distinctly ; and I may challenge the whole prin- 
cipality, nay, the whole kingdom, to furnish a view, if I may be 
allowed the expression, more intelligibly extensive, and more interest- 
ingly diversified. Hence the sea is seen, with all its sinuous outline 
of rocky coast, like a belt all round, only in that space which joins 
the almost peninsular county of Pembroke to Carmarthenshire ; Mil- 
ford-haven, like a cluster of small lakes shining here and there through 
all the branching tract, which that wonderful inlet of the ocean inter- 
sects, as also Lundy, the coast of Devon; and, as it happened on 
that day, the Wicklow hills in Ireland. ‘The lowland ‘country that 
stretches on either hand from the base of this mountain, is richly cul- 
tivated, and lies like a map under you, with every gentleman’s seat 
and every farm distinguishable. Snowdon and Cader Idris in them- 
selves are pease wr grand objects; but, to say nothing of the 


difficulty and fatigue of ascending them, as places to look from, they 


much disappoint the traveller’s painful curiosity, as all that is to be 
seen near is one rocky scab or scrofulous mass ; the beautiful narrow 
vales that separate the mountains, being foreshortened and lost ; and 
as to the more distant objects they are too indistinct to be discrimi- 
nated, or what is oftener the case, pe are totally lost in the haze of 
the horizon. We spread our cold collation on the Tapis Verd, then, 
after a long run of fine weather, dry and of velyety softness, and vied 
with each other in the enjoyment of it, for nothing could exceed the 
luxury of such a scene, the day preserving to its last decline the same 
eloudless appearance. After a regalemént, from which it was diffi- 
cult to tear ourselves, we prudently descended with the setting sun 
in time to visit the detached rocks that the sides of the mountain near 
its base are tufted with, which at a distance and seen from the heights, 
make an insignificant figure ; but when approached, exhibit a wild 
and no small accumulation of rocky fragments of all shapes and sizes, 
the effects of some awful convulsion of nature.’ 


At Cemaes, one of the great divisions and a hundred of the 


county, and which had been erected into a Lordship Marcher, 
Mr. Ff. 
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Mr. F. introduces a, legal definition of a Lordship Marcher ; 
which may be said to be ¢ such land as might be won from the 
Welsh by a Norman or English adventurer with their own 
force, and at their own charge, over which they were. suffered 
to exercise sovereign jurisdiction.’ 

In the last iter, which includes the route from Newport to 
Fishguard, the singular cromlech at Pentre Evan is noticed ; and, 
had we not already exceeded our limits, we should be tempted 
to insert the description of this druidical monument: but we 
feel that it is incumbent on us now to take our leave of Mr. 
Fenton, who is unquestionably intitled to our thanks for the 
entertainment which he has .afforded us, and who has perhaps 

_ been already complimented by the inhabitants of his native 
county. We must not, however, close this article without a 
stricture or two on the tourist’s style, which is occasionally in- 
flated, often incorrect, and offending by aukward expressions. 
When the French at Fishguard emptied the feather-beds for the 
sake of the ticking, we are told that they ‘ evicerated the feather- 
beds.” At p.232., Mr. Mathias’s plantations are said to be § dis- 
posed of with taste ;’ and at p.236., Mr. F. talks of § speaking zo 
; the contents of a very large tumulus,’ &c.: but we are more 
8 offended by the repeated occurrence of such phraseology as the 
following: * In the chancel you see,’ p. 218-3 ‘ passing this you 
come,’ p.117.; * from the breakfast-room you walk,’ p.247- 
This vulgarism is easily corrected, and by the correction Mr.F.’s 
pages would be much improved. 

An Appendix, containing many curious documents, is sub- 
joined to the tour; which is moreover enriched with thirty plates 
and a map, and is furnished with that useful addition, an Index. 


Moy. 





ART. IZ: De, Thomson’s Travels in Sweden. 


[ Art. concluded from the last Number, p.128.] 


= 7" tract of country which intervenes between Stockholm and 
Upsala is generally flat, though diversified with round- 
backed knolls, or hills of moderate elevation. Like the other 
provinces of Sweden, Upland abounds in lakes, and is thickly 
covered with pine-forests. The predominant soil is clay, and 
the rocks are all primitive; consisting principally of gneiss, 
which exhibits a large admixture of hornblend. It is re- 
markable that no town, and scarcely even a village, occurs be- 
tween Stockholm and Upsala; at the same time that the road 

seems to be more frequented than that which leads from Got- ° 
tenburg to the Swedish capital. The description of the prin- 
cipal 
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cipal objects in Upsala will, we believe, be found sufficiently 
accurate; and that of the University is particularly copious and 
satisfactory. Having recorded the desolation which has visited 
the former mansion and botanic garden of the celebrated Linné, . 
Dr. Thomson thus proceeds : 


¢ Adjoining the botanic garden is an elegant building where the 
lectures on botany and natural history are read. We paid it a visit 
of course, and took a cursory view of the animals and other depart- 
ments of the collection. 1 was somewhat curious to see its extent, 
because I conceived that it was from it chiefly, and from the collection 
belonging to the Academy of Sciences in Stockholm, which must 
have been insignificant in his time, that Linnzus drew those characters 
which constitute the foundation of his Systema Nature. ‘Though 
this collection is but small compared to those that may be seen at 
Paris and in some other places, yet it must be allowed to be ve 
respectable ; and might well have served as a foundation for the clas- 
sification of Linneus. The collection of shells is very good — this I 
was the more surprized at, because I conceive Linnzus’s arrange- 
ments of shells to be one of the most defective in the whole range of 
his classes. It was indeed much less perfect at first than it afterwards 
became. ° But even after receiving the last corrections of its author, it 
must be admitted to be a very inadequate classification of these beau- 
tiful but difficult objects of arrangement. 

¢ The house and laboratory of. Bergman, and the collection of mine- 
rals belonging to the University of Upsala, were likewise objects of 
considerable curiosity with me. For this purpose I waited upon 
Mr. Ekeberg, with whose name, in consequence of his publications, I 
was previously acquainted. I found him in a bad state of health, 
almost blind, and so deaf that it was very difficult to keep up a con- 
versation. Besides, he had a difficulty in speaking from a disease in 
his breast. Notwithstanding his unfortunate situation he received me 
with the utmost politeness and kindness, and presented me with a set 
of specimens of the remarkable minerals which he had analysed, and 
which were now so scarce that they could not be procured. - These 
were gadolinite and yttrotantalite. From him likewise I obtained 
specimens of Swedish ¢itanite. Not being in a condition to bear the 
fatigue of showing me the laboratory and the mineral collection, Pro- 
fessor Afzelius, to whom he introduced me, was so obliging as to 
undertake the task, and he went through it with a degree of polite- 
ness and readiness, which added greatly to the obligation. The mi- 
neral collection at Upsala is by the completest of any that I saw, 
during my stay in Sweden. By far the most valuable part of it, in- 
deed, perhaps I may say almost the whole, was collected by the pres 
sent Professor of Chemistry, John Afzelius, who travelled for the 
purpose, at least as far as Copenhagen and Germany, and was cer 
tainly very successful in his objects. A great many show-specimens 
are arranged upon a long table covered with glass. The great body 
of the sdiaaite is arranged in drawers, in two small rooms at the 
two extremities of the long room in which the sbow-specimens are 
exhibited. It would take too much time to attempt to particularise 
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the minerals contained in this collection. It appeared to me to con. 
tain specimens of almost all the known species. I could not perceive 
that it was arranged according to any particular system. Indeed 
this observation applies to Sweden in general: no preference is shown 
either to the method of Werner or that of Haiiy. The systematic 
collection of Svedeustierna indeed is arranged according to the me- 
thod of Hatiy, because it was formed while he was attending the 
lectures of that eminent mineralogist. But he has not adopted the 
same method for his Swedish minerals. 

¢ The collection at Upsala contains many splendid specimens from 
Siberia, Norway, and Great Britain. Nor is it poor in Swedish 
minerals, Among others, I saw a large and complete crystal of pyro- 
physalite, which I mention because it 1s uncommon to find the crystals 
of this mineral, when of a certain size, in any other state than that of 
mere fragments. This crystal was above three inches in length. It 
was of the shape in which this mineral most commonly is found, a 
double four-sided pyramid, truncated at both ends, and the faces of 
the one pyramid opposite to the edges of the other. If I recollect 
right there is an accurate account of the crystals of pyrophysalite by 

. Haiiy, published in the first number of the Transactions of the 
Natural History Society of Moscow. 

¢ Some mineralogists having conceived that the hyacinths analysed 
by Bergman were in reality not hyacinths, but belonging to the mi- 
neral afterwards distinguished by Werner by the name of cjnnamon- 
stone, I conceived that I had a good opportunity to determine the 
point. I requested Professor Afzelius to show me the very speci- 
mens which constitute the hyacinths in Bergman’s collection, and out 
of which he had taken the specimens which he had subjected to ana- 
lysis. As Afzelius was Bergman’s assistant at the time, he knew the 
whole history of the analysis, and brought me the very box unaltered 
in which Bergman’s hyacinths wére contained, and from which he had 
taken his specimens. There could be no doubt from their appearance 
that they were real hyacinths. ‘They had no resemblance to the cin- 
namon-stone. I asked Professor Afzelius if he had determined their 
specific gravity. He assured me that it was the same with that of 


the hyacinth. The errors of Bergman’s analysis cannot therefore be — 


explained, from the supposition that the mineral which he examined 
was really a different species. It was owing to the imperfection of 
his method, and the small progress which analytical chemistry had 
at that time made. I have no doubt that many an analysis made 
in more recent times will be found inaccurate from the same causes. 

¢ I could not find that there was any complete collection of rocks 
in the mineral cabinet of Upsala; nor indeed did much attention ap- 
pear to be paid to geognosy in that University. I inquired after the 
geographical collection of the Swedish minerals which Bergman is said 
to have made ; but was told by Alfzelius that it was very small and of 
little value. Indeed, after seeing the mineral cabinet belonging to the 
College of Mines at Stockholm, I could not expect any new informa- 
tion on the subject from the collection at Upsala. But I wished to be 


‘enabled to judge of the real extent of Bergman’s mineralogical know- 


ledge. The specimen which he has given us of the sagacity of his views 
in 
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in his Treatise on Volcanoes, and his Dissertation on the Moun- 
tains of West Gothland, is certainly very favourable. I likewise 
inquired. after the models of chemical machines and works which 
Bergman is said to have collected. Afzelius showed me a few, I 


suppose all that ever existed. They were not collected by Bergman ; 


but presented to him by Von Swab.’ 


Among the iron mines in Upland, which generally consist 
of veins of magnetic iron-stone, that of Dannemora is pre-emi- 
nent, on account of its antiquity and the superior quality of 
its produce :: but, for various.interesting particulars relative to 
the geology and workings of that celebrated mine, we must 
refer to the text, which does not easily admit of abridgment. 
In the review of the mineral products of Upland, the quarry of 
Ytterby is not neglected : 


¢ It lies rather less than two English miles north from the fortress 
of Vaxholm, and consists of a nak obviously connected with gneiss, 
that constitutes the basis of the country ; shen it consists chiefly 
of beautiful white felspar, and felspar of a flesh red colour. It con- 
tains pure white quartz, in separate masses; both the quartz and 
the felspar are of a quality adapted for the manufacture of porce- 
lain. ‘There are also layers of mica; but like those of the quartz 
they occur separately, and not mixed with the other minerals. So 
that this rock contains all the constituents of granite or gneiss 5 
though not arranged in the usual manner: an irregularity by no 
means uncommon in the primitive rocks. It was in the flesh red 
felspar that Arhenius discovered the black conchoidal mineral, after. 
wards distinguished by the name of Gadolinite. Its specific 
gravity is above 4. It was analysed by Gadolin, and found by 
him to contain a new earth, to which the name of 7¢iria was given, 
from the appellation of the quarry where the gadolinite is Pod. 
Probably the most accurate analysis of gadolinite is the last one 
which was made by Ekeberg, and which I shall here state. It was 
as follows : 
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¢ It was in the felspar likewise of this quarry that Ekeberg found 
the mineral, in which he detected the metal called by him Tantalum, 
and which, Dr. Wollaston has since shown, possesses the same pro- 
perties with the Columbium of Hatchett. ‘To this mineral, from its 
containing both yttria and tantalum, Ekeberg gave the -name of 
Yttrotantalite. Neither gadolinite nor yttrotantalite are now to be 
found in the quarry of Ytterby, except by the rarest accident. But 


dolinite has been found in other parts of Sweden, particularly*in 


the neighbourhood of Fahlun.’ ; 
Rev. Nov. 1853. R Taking 
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Taking their departure from Upsala for Fahlun, the travellers 
proceeded through a level and apparently well cultivated country ; 
in which they remarked a considerable number of houses, sur- 
rounded with fields, by which the soldiers, when not on actual 
duty, support themselves and families. At Dalscarbo, nee 
observed the first appearance of granite, by walls of whic 
material the fields were inclosed. The country between Sala 
and Fahlun is described as remarkably beautiful; being finely va- 
riegated with gently rising hills aud winding valleys, chequered 
with lakes and striped with rivers.’ 

In their appearance, habits, and manners, the Dalecarlians 
differ considerably from the rest of the Swedes ; and their dress, 
it is alleged, has undergone no change since the days of Gus- 
tavus Vasa. They are excellent soldiers; and many of them 
are employed as porters and labourers in Stockholm. In the 
northern quarter of their province, they are distinguished by a 

eculiar dialect, approaching to that of the lowlanders in 
Scotland. ‘The province from which they have their name is 
extensive, less overloaded with wood than most of the others, 
and beautifully diversified by lakes and vallies. Its numerous 
mountains are of various heights, the highest being at least 
3000 feet above the level of the sea: but most of them are 
materially lower. ‘The soil is entirely primitive, consisting of 
gneiss and. beds of felspar, &c. Elfdal is remarkable for its 
quarries of porphyry, the basis of which is usually felspar, and 
sometimes clay-stone ; and its numerous crystals, from which 
it derives its beauty, are also chiefly of felspar, but occasionally 
of quartz. Some specimens likewise exhibit hornblend crys- 
tals, and assume the appearance of sienite. From the geolo- 
gical observations which have been made at these quarries, it 
should seem that porphyry exists in the transition-rocks as well 
as in the primitive ; which is contrary to the principles of the 
Wernerian classification. Large blocks of porphyry are raised 
at Elfdal, hewn into form, and afterward polished. ‘ In this 
state, it hag a very great degree of beauty, while it is so hard 
as not to be liable to be injured by the weather. The pedestal 
of the statue of Gustavus III. in Stockholm, and many other 
exquisitely beautiful ornaments with which that capital is 
adorned, are constructed of this porphyry. It is made likewise 
into candlesticks, vases, paint-boxes, and a variety of other 
utensils ; and these are exposed to sale in Stockholm, and are 
under the care of Mr. Hjelm, who sells them. - Perhaps this 
porphyry work may be styled, without impropriety, the most, 

complete manufactory in Sweden.’ 
_ The general view of the mineralogy of Dalecarlia, which is 
borrowed, with some suitable retrenchments, fram Hisinger’s 
Mineral 
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Mineral Geography of Sweden, will be found well intitled to 
the attention of the scientific reader. 

Fahlun is situated in a low plain, surrounded by moderate 
hills,and consists of several parallel streets, crossed at right angles 
by a number of others. From the great uantity of copper-ore . 

frmvigwhich yeedlbe roasted in its neighbourhood, it was-tenmerty 9 cv.srally 
enveloped in a cloud of smoke : but the produce of ore has of 
late years greatly diminished. ‘The mine originally consisted of 
an immense cone of copper and iron pyrites, placed with its 
apex downwards. It has been wrought from time immemorial : 
but, at one period, it was under such incautious management 
that, about 150 years ago, all the excavated ground fell in, leav- 
ing only two large pillars of quartz undisturbed. Now that 
the accumulated ruins have been cleared away, the ore is fetched 
from the depth of 200 fathoms. About 600 men are still 
employed in the workings: but the ore seldom yields more than 
13 per cent. of copper. All the machinery is driven by water, 


and is judiciously constructed : 


‘ The whole wood-work of the mine is impregnated with sulphate 

of iron. The water that collects in the mine contains likewise a 

ortion of the same salt in solution. As this water contains likewise 
a little sulphate of copper, it is pumped up, and made to run slowly 
through a prety long trough, containing pieces of old iron. By this 
contrivance the copper is precipitated. It is collected occasionally, 
and smelted. The water, thus freed from copper, though it contains 
sulphaté of iron, is by much too weak to render it profitable to 
crystallize the salt by means of heat. It is concentrated by a yery 
ingenious method, borrowed from the method used in Germany ta 
concentrate some of their weak salt brines. The water is pumped uv 
to the top of a pretty high wooden stage, all wrapt round with birch 
twigs. It is let fall upon these twigs, and trickles over them to a 
trough, at the bottom of the stage, ag to receive it: by this 
contrivance a very great surface of the liquid is exposed to the air, 
which greatly facilitates its evaporation. This process is repeated 
seven times, as the liquid moves along from one extremity of the sta 
tothe other. By this time it is so much concentrated, as not to be 
very far from the point of crystallization. From this stage it runs into 
a large vessel lined with lead, where it is sufficiently concentrated by 
boiling. It is then let into a number of small square wooden vessels, 
set beside each other in a large apartment for the purpose. Intoeach 
of these vessels a number of wooden rods, fixed to a frame, is dipped. 
Upon these rods the sulphate of iron crystallizes. The co 8 
thus manufactured is used in Sweden, and exported to different. 
ports in the Baltic. ‘The manufacture, unless I misunderstood the 
workmen, belongs to Assessor Gahn. 

‘ Assessor Gahn has likewise a very simple apparatus for distilling 
the iron pyrites, and obtaining the sulphur. It consists of a long 
wooden box, laid along the ground, which serves the purpose of a 
flue to the furnace, or still, in which the pyrites is roasted. The sul- 
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hur is deposited in this wooden box, the top of which may be 
fifted off at pleasure, and the sulphur swept out. It is again 
melted, and cast into rolls. Sulphur obtained by this means is never 
quite pure, usually containing one or more of the very volatile 
metals, and sometimes traces of copper, and very frequently of iron. 
Its colour is always pale, and not so beautiful as that of flower of 


sulphur.’ 

_. ‘The nature of the rock in which this mine is situated is not 
now easily ascertained, although Dr. ‘Thomson has little doubt 
that it is mica slate. — Of Mr. Assessor Gahn, who has for 
many years resided at Fahlun, we are presented with a most 
engaging portrait; the frankness and urbanity of that gentle- 
man’s manners diffusing a lustre on the sterling value of his 
high scientific attainments. 

Of the minerals found at Fahlun, ‘the following, quoted 
from memory, may be regarded as some of the most remark- 
able: 1. large dodecaédral crystals of garnet ; 2. complete octaé- 
dral crystals of iron ore; 3. crystals of automalite, (supposed to 
be spinell, with an admixture of sulphuret of zinc); 4. fablunite ; 
5. pyrophysalite ; 6. gadolinite; 7. supposed crystals of oxyd of 
tin; 8. sahlite ; 9. anew mineral, somewhat resembling quartz, 
but very different in its properties. —Besides the mines at Fahlun, 
several others occur in Dalecarlia which yield iron and cop- 
per, and one or two of lead. The galena obtained from these 
last is usually sacrificed to the extraction of its silver, but sel- 
dom with much benefit to the parties concerned. 

The road from Fahlun to Sala is generally hilly, sandy, and 
encumbered with stones: but the circumjacent country has a 
fine appearance. Sala, though inferior to Fahlun in size and 
elegance, is a place of some consideration, and constructed on 
@ regular plan. It is situated in an extensive plain of gneiss, 
which is traversed by a bed of primitive granular limestone that 
often contains magnesian limestone. ‘ Magnesian limestone 
possesses a curious character, by which it may be very readily 
distinguished from every other species. If you give it a sharp 
blow with a small hammer, it phosphoresces, and the light con- 
tinues some time after the stroke, putting you in mind of the 
cooling of a red-hot stone, only that the disappearing is much 
more rapid. ‘This curious property was pointed out to me by 
Assessor Gahn, at Fahlun.? What is called the si/ver mine of 
Sala is a vein of galena that traverses the limestone-bed. An- 
other vein, which runs in a parallel direction to the preceding, 
consists of copper pyrites and. grey copper ore, but is poor in 
metal ; and a third, which is not worked, is filled with iron of 
an inferior quality. ‘These three veins are cut by some of smaller 
dimensions, which are very much inglined : 

. | ¢ Besides. 
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© Besides these two kinds of veins in the lime-stone, there is still a 
third vein, which runs nearly from north to south and cuts through 
all the other veins in its way. It is consequently the newest of all 
the veins in the lime-stone of Sala. This vein is filled with basalt ; 
it is nearly perpendicular to the horizon, and has a considerable 
thickness. I was much struck with this vein, as it contained the 
only’ specimen of basalt which I had met with in Sweden. [If it 
were elevated above the surface, it would resemble the whyn dykes, 
so common en the west coast of Scotland. They usually consist of 
green-stone, which is a kindred rock to basalt. A vein of basalt in a 
primitive country, quite flat, and containing no remains of fletz trap 
in the neighbourhood, will be admitted, I presume, to be an interest- 
ing and rather uncommon object,’ 


Among the more uncommon specimens to be procured in 
the lead mine of Sala, are sahlite, sulphuret-of antimony, and 
amalgam of silver. ‘The last mentioned has not been observed 
for many years, and only three periods of its having been found 
are on record, namely, 1660, 1689, and 196. | ; 

Sodermanland, the next province through which the author 
journeyed, is represented as entirely primitive ; septs 2. - 
far as his observations went, of gneiss rocks, with some beds 
of mica slate, and primitive lime-stone, The surface is unequal, 
like that about Stockholm, and well wooded, without exhibit- 
ing a continuous forest. 

From Nykoping, a small but prettily situated town, Dr. 
Thomson proceeded to Tunaberg, a copper mine of some no- 
toriety on account of the cobalt ore which it also affords. 
This vein is in lime-stone, which traverses the native masses of 
gneiss. ‘The cobalt crystals, which are of different dimensions 
and figures, are collected with care, reduced to a coarse powder, 
and made up into bags, which are exported to England, for 
the use of the potteries. —The iron mine of Uto, also in So- 
dermanland, contains some rare mineral substances ; a$ spodiue 
mene, indicolite, apophylite, and Jepidolite, Scapolite occurs in 
the iron mine of Sjésa. ; 

Norkoping, the fourth town in Sweden in point of popula- 
tion, is watered by the Motala, carries on some traffic in corn 
and other commodities, and has a considerable cloth-manufac- 
tory. — The valley of the Motala, warm and fertile, parcelled 
out into corn-fields, and thickly scattered with clumps of trees, 
recalled the features of a British landscape. — Linképing, the 
capital of the province of the same name, though containing 
only 3000 inhabitants, is much more handsome than Nor- 
koping, and has a very magnificent theatre; an object which 
is rarely found in the Swedish towns. —The length of lake 
Vetter is at least 80 English miles; while its mean breadth 
does not exceed twelve. Its waters are transparent, and of a 
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very considersble depth. ¢ Like all the other lakes in Sweden, 
it abounds in fish. ‘These are chiefly pike and perch. No 
trouts are to be found in any of the Swedish lakes, nor in any 
of their rivers, except perhaps in some of the mountainous dis- 
tricts of the north, which I did not visit, and of which conse- 
quently I cannot speak.’ The circumstance of this lake being 
liable to occasional agitations, without any apparent cause, is not 
(as the author would insinuate) peculiar to it; since the same 
phzenomenon has been repeatedly observed in the lakeof Geneva, 
and in some of the larger inland lakes in Scotland. According 
to a ridiculous notion of the Swedes, a subterranean commu- 
nication exists between the Vetter and the lake of Constance, in 
Swisserland ; so that their disturbances coincide ! . 

On the geology of East Gothland, it would be superfluous 
to dilate, because it presents nearly the same mixture of pri- 
mitive and floetz rocks which occurs in West Gothland.» In 
mines it is less rich than most of the other provinces, but it 
possesses a few of copper and iron; and a beautiful marble, 
occasionally mixed with serpentine, is extracted from a quarry 
on the north side of Bronic bay. 

Jénkoping, a small town, delightfully situated on the south 


bank of the Vetter, is the capital of Smoland. 


¢ The houses are almost all of wood, and covered on the roof either 
with turf or wood. The first constitutes by far the most common 
covering in all the Swedish towns. Slates are hardly ever seen em- 
ployed as a covering for houses. All the houses that I saw covered 
with slates in Sweden were two, and both were in Stockholm, and 
standing beside each other. Like all the other Swedish towns, Jon- 
kOping has an open square, which may be considered as the market- 
place, round which houses have been built.”? — 

‘ Like all the other Swedish towns, Jonkoping has been repeatedly 
burnt down. The last accident of this kind happened in 1790, and 
since that time the whole town has been rebuilt. The houses are 
still of wood, but large and comfortable. In this country we havea 
prejudice against wooden houses, on the supposition that they must 
be very cold: but the Swedish wooden houses are warmer than houses 
of stone. Entire trees, merely cut into the square form, are used for 
building the walls, and the joinings of them are made so close, by 
means of moss, that no air whatever can make its way between them. 
Wood being a worse conductor of heat than bricks, it is obvious that 
a thick house of wood must be warmer that one made of any other 


materials.’ 


About ten English miles to the south-east of this place is 
situated Mount Taberg, which has been so often described, and 
which has so much exercised the speculations of geologists. 
Dr. Thomson, who visited this singular hill, first briefly states 


the results of his ‘own observations, and then gives the sub- 
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stance of those which have been published by Peter Ascanius, 
Bergman, Tilas, Napione, Hisinger, and ekeubieay but, 
having already sufficiently extended the present article, we 
must forbear ie touching on this interesting part of the work. 

In traversing Smoland, on his route from Jonképing to Hel- 
singborg, the Doctor passed over some of the worst peopled 
districts in Sweden. In a geological point of view, the whole 
of this extensive province is primitive, having the same base 
of gneiss that predominates in Sweden, and which here contains 
beds of quartz, felspar, and primitive trap. At Adelfors is a 
gold mine, which has been abandoned, because the quantity of 
metal obtained was found inadequate to the expence of work- 
ing. The gold occurs in a bed of mica-slate, lying in gneiss, 
and in the form of veins accompanied by calcareous spar, &c. 
Copper pyrites, and bog-iron-ore, are also found in several 
places. — The only coal that has been discovered in Sweden 
is in the neighbourhood of Helsingborg: but it is worked un- 
der such disadvantageous circumstances, and sold at such a 
high price, that it promises to be of little benefit either to the 
public or to the proprietors. — From Helsingborg, the author 
prosecuted his way over considerable tracts of heath; and oce¢a- 
sionally through woods of birch, oak, alder, and willow, to 
Gottenburg. On the 18th of October, he went on board an 
English packet, and, after a week’s stormy passage, landed at 
Harwich. 

Of the five supplementary chapters annexed to the itinerary, 
the first two are allotted to the state of Lapland and its inha- 
bitants: they are compiled with judgment and ability from the 
most authentic sources, particularly from Linné’s Tour, which 
we reported, some time ago, at considerable length. ‘The 
third relates to such of the northern provinces of Sweden as 
did not fall under the author’s own observation, but of which 


‘he has collected some valuable notices from works that are 


scarcely known in this country. Inthe fourth, we are pre- 
sented with a general and connected view of Sweden, the joint 
result of observation and reading; forming, as it were, a con- 
densed recapitulation of the leading topics discussed in the 
journal. The fifth treats exclusively of the political relations 
and resources of the country.—The Appendix exhibits a tran- 
script of Mr. Nicander’s Table of the population and professions 
of Sweden, before the separation of Finland. 

We should be happy to linger in Dr. Thomson’s instructive 
company: but the urgent calls of other claimants on our atten- 
tion set bounds to our pages which we cannot pass; and we 
shall now close this respectable volume of travels, with express- 
ing our wishes that the narrative had been somewhat more 
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lively, and the style more correct and matured. _ Many points 
in mineralogy, we are perfectly aware, cannot be distinctly 
settled, till the specimens to which they refer have found their 
way to the author’s cabinet: but a careful revision of his ma- 
nuscript might have removed some needless repetitions, and 
various slovenly, colloquial, provincial, and ungrammatical 
modes of expression *, which we shall be glad to see cancelled 
ina future impression. Mui 
Uty. 


, a 





Art. III. Calamities of Authors ; including some Inquiries re- 

specting their Moral and Literary Characters. By the Author of 

. ‘¢ Curiosities of Literature.” 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. pp. 675. 
16s, Boards. Murray. 1812. 


Frew writers of the present day have embraced a more miscel- 
laneous range of topics than Mr. D’Israeli. He has figured 
successively as a poet, a romancer, and a recorder of literary 
anecdotes; and the readers of our former volumes will, with- 
out difficulty, recollect reports of his productions in each of 
these different departments +. As years roll on, he seems to 
aim at taking a more ambitious flight, and to relinquish the 
composition of such familiar works as ‘ Flim Flams,” and the 
« Curiosities of Literature,” in quest of the higher fame which 
io is attendant on a picture of its “ Calamities.” He thus proves 
Qisv himself obsequious to the Homeric advice, assiv agierevew 3 OF, 
to express ourselves somewhat in the metaphorical tone of the 

volumes before us, he may be said to have given over handling - 


~ 











* Such are, ¢ My travelling companion and myself went,? &c.— 
¢ Though I] have met with some Englishmen—complain of it as too 
thick,’——* Whenever the state of their affairs render it necessary,’— 
© Gone snacks,’ —‘ Smacks equally of the peasants,?——« Neither of 
these contain,’—‘ Where you are going, where you came from,’ — 
« Neither furze nor broom are,’?—‘ Was began,’ —‘ Thick covered, 
thick scattered, &c.?——‘ Her power and prosperity is owing,’ &c.— 
* A set, &c. are,’— The deplorable ¢ state of the finances, &c. 
awakened in the mind of every thinking man the necessity of taking 
some immediate step to save their tottering country,’ — Their healt 
and hardihood ts promoted,’—-* Red appearance which distinguish 
them,’—‘ Neither of them are distinguished.’ In page 183. © Jt was’ 
refers; ta, the antecedent, * The errors,’ &c.—‘ The materials was,’ 
x—{; Shades,’ for sheds,—*‘ To constitute an essential constituent ,?— 
¢ The description and analysis was,’ &c.—*‘ The surface of which 
have, &c. Kc. &c. 
+. See M, R. Vols. iv. xii, xiii. xviii. xx. xxiv. xxix. xxxvi. xliv, 
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the distaff, and to endeavour to poise in his arms the mace that 
befits an Herculean combatant. — ‘The efforts of literary ambi- 
tion have a claim to a favourable reception on the part of 
critics, and Mr. D’I. has discovered considerable erudition 
and animation in these volumes: but we can hardly carry the 
language of compliment so far as to congratulate him on his 
general success, according to our judgment, in this new de- 
partment of composition. Yet the circulation of the work, 
we understand, has already been extensive, 

Mr. D’I. begins by prefixing a table of contents, which wears 
at first a very systematic appearance; but is found on exa- 
mination to have, like the late breach at St. Sebastian’s, a very 
fallacious interior. The first section exhibits examples of un- 
fortunate authors; the second travels, by a bold digression, 
into the question of copy-right; while the third returns, with- 
out apology or explanation, to that which formed the subject of 
the first ; and the fourth carries us abruptly back to the age of 
Elizabeth and James I. Some readers may ascribe this arrange- 
ment to a desire of heightening the colouring of the picture by 
a disregard of vulgar rules; while others, less courteous, may 
suspect that the author, being aware that his materials were of a 
motley character, and conscious of not excelling in the task of 
methodizing them, has had no scruple in transferring that la- 
bour to his readers, Be this as it may, we have seldom met 
with a writer who takes greater, pleasure in accumulating, in 
his table of contents, a list of melancholy titles. One sectio& 
treats of * disappointments,’ another of ¢ hatreds,’ a third of 
‘ maladies,’ a fourth of ¢ miseries,’ and a fifth, attaining the 
climax of this enviable series, exhibits a picture of ¢ despair.’ 
The kind of fame, at which the author seems to point in these 
volumes, is exactly of that description which Dr. Johnson con- 
sidered as the proper object of the talents of Milton; — we 
mean, the power of ‘ enforcing the awful and aggravating the 
gloomy :” but, however successful Mr. D’Israeli may be in the 
display of his talents, we cannot help viewing his predilection 
for sombre delineation as a most unlucky circumstance for the 
persons or subjects which come under the range ef his orato- 
rical powers ; since, in his ardour to raise sympathy by a pa- 
thetic picture, his imagination becomes so animated as to make 
him overlook that attention to accuracy of fact and reasoning, 
which Quinctilian gravely declares to be an indispensab 
ingredient in true eloquence. Of poverty, he seems to havea 
great horror, and he suspects its existence in cases in which it 
was probably never suspected before. Several of the gentle~ 
men, whose circumstances he contemplates with such kind 
gommiseration, would, to our knowlege, be not a little mor- 
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tified, if they could rise from their tombs, and perceive that 
their pecuniary resources’ had been represented in so forlorn a 
condition. 

We shall now suspend our general observations, and proceed 
to examine a few of the specific examples adduced in this pro- 
duction. © The most successful author,’ says Mr. D’Israeli, 
« can obtain no equivalent for the labours of his life. What 
affectionate parent would consent to see his son devote him- 
self to his pen as a profession ?? This sweeping conclusion he 
éndeavours to illustrate by examples taken from the lives of 
Smollet, Guthrie, Amhurst, and other authors by profession : 
but he regularly forgets to make the important admission that 
the individuals in question would, in all probability, have 
been exposed to equal sufferings in the exercise of any other 
Occupation. His first example, Dr. James Drake, is allowed 
(p.xiv.) to have been guilty of acts of direct imposition ; while 
Amhurst is said (p.13.) to have ¢ passed through a youth 
of iniquity,’ and to have been expelled his college. Is it, then, 
matter of surprize that Drake should have been severely pro- 
secuted by government ; or that Amhurst, after having acted 
the political prostitute, should have stood ¢ shivering at the gate 
of preferment, which his masters had for ever flung against . 
him?’ In the case of Smollet, the author’s memory is 
treacherous ; and no acknowlegement is made of the extent of 
the pecuniary emolument which Dr. S. derived from his literary 
labours : nor is it confessed that his chagrin was owing to other 
causes than those which arise out of the habits of an author. 
In fact, we may state generally, for Mr. D’Israeli’s satisfaction, 
that, wherever we have analyzed the cases brought forwards by 
him as unfortunate, we have found that the fault lay with the 
individual. The bad success of Joshua Barnes, of critical me- 
mory, related in Vol. i. p. 250., comes no farther under the de- 
scription of literary calamity, than as shewing that it is a very bad 
thing to want judgment, and to be of so fickle a disposition as to 
begin and leave unfinished nearly forty different works. The 
case of a Mr. Ritson (not the antiquary,) is pourtrayed very 
pathetically (Vol. i. p. 203.) by Mr. D’Israeli: but he forgets 
to allow that, at the early age in which Mr. R. was cut off by 
sickness, (twenty-seven,) he could scarcely have attained emi- 
nence in any profession. Ashe had,moreover, been educated for 
medicine, it is not fair to charge on literature the inconveniences 
which attend the slowness of advance in a different pursuit. 
With regard to Mr. Macdiarmid, the author of the Lives of 
British Statesmen, Mr. D’Israeli seems to speak (Vol. i. p.1£98.) 
from personal observation; yet from individual knowlege we 


can assure him that nothing is more erroneous than his pathetic 
display 
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‘display of the career of that respectable young man. ‘ His 
whole life,’ it is said, (p. 200.) © was one melancholy trial ; often 
the day cheerfully passed without its meal, but never without 
its page.’ Now the plain truth is that Mr. Macdiarmid, the son 
of a clergyman on the other side of the Tweed, declining to be 
educated for the church, or to continue in the situation of a 
family-tutor, came to London with the view of studying for 
the bar, and of supporting himself in the interval by the Fruits 
of literary exertion. In this attempt he bade fair to sueceed ; 
and so far from suffering poverty, he was more liberally paid 
for his time and labour than most persons of the same age in 
other lines of life. From these fair prospects he was cut off, 
in his 29th year, by a malady originating, not in the causes 
(of ¢ over-study and exhaustion’) imagined by Mr. D’I., but in 
afeebleness of constitution, which threatened his dissolution 
long before he thought of entering on the occupation of an 

salllen: ° 
Mr. D’Israeli’s work is of so miscellaneous a description, that 
the title of «* Anecdotes of Literature,” or of « Literary Men,” 
would have been much more appropriate than that which he 
has chosen to prefix. A considerable portion of his pages is 
made to relate to obscure characters; under the impression, 
probably, that whatever could be communicated relative to 
them would possess more of the interest of novelty than cir- 
cumstances connected with’ men of notoriety. One of the 
most prominent personages in his first volume is Henley, com- 
monly known by the name of Orator Henley, a cotemporary 
of Pope; who, after having passed some years at the Univer 
sity, and subsequently in the management of a school, became 
a preacher, with great affectation of eloquent effusions and 
theatrical attitudes. In the second volume, a large portion of 
room is given, under the title of Literary Hatred, to the well- 
known Dr. Gilbert Stuart, who was the projector and editor of 
a virulent Review which appeared at Edinburgh nearly forty 
years ago. Here, however, as in other parts, Mr. D’Israeli 
discovers a deficient attention to the investigation of facts; 
putting on record (p. 67.), with all imaginable composure, as 
if the matter were perfectly known to him, that the critique in 
the Monthly Review on Henry’s History of England was 
written by Hume ; —a statement which, from personal know- 
lege, we feel it incumbent on ourselves to contradict *. Vas 
rious 





* Mr. D’Israeli is right on another occasion, when he supposes 
(Vol. ii. p. 213.) that we derived from Dr. Langhorne himse'f his 
two sonnets relating to Collins, the poet, which were inserted in 
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rious other characters are introduced into these volumes: bet 
their history, however pleasantly told, ‘is so little applicable to 
the elucidation of the object of the publication, or even of the 
title of the particular section under which they are exhibited, 
that the author must pardon us if we dismiss them as persons 
who have little or no business on the stage on which he has 
chosen to place them. We shall merely observe, generally, 
that every anecdote is collected, and every unsettled character 
who tried literary labour is brought forwards, with the view of 
contributing to darken the picture of distress ; and it may be 
said of these volumes as Dr. Blair said of Ossian, ‘ the note 
of melancholy is struck at the beginning and continued to the 
end.” All this may be sufficiently pleasant to the author, if 
he belongs, as many will suspect, to that class of philosophers 
who find an enjoyment in doleful meditations : but for the sake 
of those who may be otherwise affected by such lucubrations, 
we cannot help wishing him a larger portion of that disposition 
which Hume declared to be * preferable to an inheritance of 
10,000]. a-year.” At this time of day, however, it would be 
vain to flatter ourselves with the hope of giving a more cheer- 
ful colouring to Mr. D’I.’s compositions, since our efforts were 
ineffectual when he came before the public in the bloom and 
vigour of youth. Sixty of our closely printed tomes have 
issued from the press, since we found ourselves obliged to 
close our report of his ** Curiosities of Literature” in the fol- 
lowing terms: ‘ We are sorry to observe that this ingenious 
compiler has been more active in seeking and transcribing 
passages which expose the horrors and absurdities of bigotry, 
¢ perescution, and superstition, than on any other subjects. We 
should have been better pleased to have seen him enlarge on 
the comforts arising to individuals from the practice of virtue 
and morality, and to society from the benign influence of 
Christianity.” (M.R. Vol. xii. N.S. p. 182.) 

Amid all the lamentations contained in these volumes, we 
meet with no endeavours to ascertain the reason which makes 
the profession of literature so unprosperous ; and still less with 
any attempts to point out to the youthful labourer the means 
of avoiding the rocks on which his predecessors have been 
— ~ —— - — 

, our Review Vol. xxx. p.120.; and it is both a pride and a plea- 
sure to us to reflect that we exerted all our influence (whatever it 
might be) to induce the public to form a more just estimate than 
they had made of the merits of that beautiful writer, which have since 
been so amply recognized. See his Oriental Eclogues, Rev. Vol. xvi. 

. 486.; the Poetical Calendar, Vol. xxx. p. 20. and120.; and 
E ab ghoriie’s Works of Collins, Vol. xxxii. p. 293. 
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wrecked. Such topics as these would call for the sober colourin 
of prose, and would ill admit of those dazzling touches with 
which a writer of fancy delights to transport the imagination 
of his reader. Having figured for several years as a poet and a 
novelist, Mr. D’Israeli seems very unwilling to forsake the re- 
gions of imagery, even when engaged in a work, the nature of 
which ought to prescribe a “dumb forgetfulness” of all that 
is not supported on the basis of deliberate and accurate inquiry. 
We must hazard, therefore, a few plain remarks on the subject, 
in consideration of the mischief which, however contrary to the 
author’s wish, might be produced by discouraging statements 
on the modest youths who are desirous of devoting themselves 
to a literary life. Mr. D’I. observes (preface, p. 9.) that 
authors never discover the unprofitable nature of their occupa- 
tion ‘till they have — to an impulse, and adopted a pro- 
fession too late in life to resist the one or abandon the other.’ 
Now the fact, in our opinion, is that very few authors have 
made literature their regular occupation from their youth 
upwards. They are in general men who have been educated 
to a different profession ; who from bad health, want of patron- 
age, and much more frequently from deficient steadiness, have 
relinquished their proper employment, and have fallen, without 
previous design or calculation, into the situation of writers. 
‘To meet with a person regularly educated to the line of author 
would be as difficult as to meet with one destined, from his 
early years, to act in the capacity of news-paper editor or re« 
porter of parliamentary debates. A mere reference to the 
names which we have mentioned as quoted by Mr. D’Israeli is 
sufficient to exemplify this assertion ; Smollet and Drake havin 

been destined for medicine, while many of the other /iterat: 
who figure in these volumes belonged to the law or the church. 
The truth is that a literary occupation, as a profession for life, 
has very rarely obtained a fair trial. It is not long, said Dr. 
Johnson, since we became a “ nation of readers ;” and a still 
shorter time has elapsed since the adoption of certain ameliora- 
tions in our system of education, which promise to have a decided 
influence on the improvement of those who write as well as read. 
Again, in lamenting the disappointments of literary characters, 
it seldom happens that sufficient stress is laid on i necessity 
of steady application ; or that it is-frankly confessed that failure 
was the consequence of idleness and love of change. - Now 
what mercantile man would anticipate a fortunate career to any 
person who should not devote eight or nine hours in a day, 
during a course of many years, to the prosecution of business ? 
Or, in observing the example of successful progress in law or me- 
dicine, where do we find that the premium has been earned 
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without a sacrifice of the same nature during the better half of 
life? Literature, however, has seldom had the benefit of such 

erance; having been followed by men whose time, as 
in the case of Robertson and Gibbon, was shared by different 
pursuits ; or by the more numerous class who acknowlege the 
influence of no stimulant except necessity.. In neither case is 
it likely, whatever be the ability of the individual, that the re- 
sult should be so flattering as in the example of a profession 
which is pursued through life, with all the advantage of undi- 
vided application. 

To the youth who is anxious to fix on a permanent profes- 
sion, and whose choice is embarrassed by opposite considera- 
tions, we would urge that few estimates are less accurate than 
those which profess to exalt one profession above another, and 
to draw distinctive lines regarding occupations which a more 
comprehensive survey would teach us are nearly on a par with 
each other. ‘The general error, which cannot be too frequently 
or too strongly exposed, is that of overlooking or failing to 
make due allowance for the ultimate power of industry and 
" ‘perseverance, in every profession.’ In tracing the career of dis- 
tinguished individuals, it is common to ascribe the success of 
one to good fortune ; of another, to the aid of friends ; and of 
a third, with more liberality, to inherent genius. Many re- 
spectable authorities, however, have cautioned the youthful 
candidates to distrust these adventitious advantages, and to 
rely on nothing but long continued exertion. Such was the 
language of Sir Joshua Reynolds in his academical lectures on 
painting; such was that of Newton on philosophy; and such 
was that of Nelson on seamanship. Names more intitled than 
these to the reputation of native genius, it would be difficult to 
mention ; yet it so happened that all these great men declared 
that they possessed no inherent talent different from other per- 
sons, and that all who would apply as closely might have an 
equal chance for reputation in their respective pursuits. 
The name of Porson conveys the impression not merely of 
extensive erudition, but of uncommon critical acuteness, or, as 
Dr. Johnson would term it, perspicacity ; and his fame was so 
well established on the continent, that, before he had reached his* 
fortieth year, a distinguished classical scholar at Paris took oc- 
casion to say publicly, ‘ Celui qui emporte aujourdhui la palme 
de la langue Grecque est Porson.” Yet this ornament of English 
philology acknowleged that his attainments were wholly the 
result of application; and that those who would read and 
transcribe, as attentively as he had done, would find themselves. 
possessed of a power of memory which many good natured 


people were disposed to regard in him as a prodigy. 
The 
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The proportion of persons engaged in literature must neces- 
sarily be small in comparison with those who follow law, me- 
dicine, or the church; and the consequence has been that 
hitherto very little has been done to point out the precautions and 
arrangements which are requisite to prosecute it as a profession 
with respectability and success. Moreover, the few whose career 
has answered to this description have left us very imperfect re+ 
cords of their plan of study, and of the gradual progress of 
their attainments ;- so that each successive writer has in a 
manner been obliged to devise a course for himself. It ac« 
cordingly happens that an author seldom finds himself in the 
right way as to writing, and sometimes even as to studying, 
until he has outrun a considerable portion of the active period 
of life. Some have held too miscellaneous a course; others 
have given their time and labour to subjects of little public 
utility or interest ; and others have’ resigned themselves to the 
crude suggestions of booksellers, and have frittered away their 
time in getting up books on the spur of the moment. Book- 
sellers, far from being backward in encouraging publications, 
are much more disposed to stimulate the inexperienced candi- 
date to come before the great tribunal, than to urge to him the ne- 
cessity of a long and cautious preparation. Hence that extraor- 
dinary overflow of books with which we are inundated, written 
without regard to method or accuracy, and frequently on sub- 
jects which to the community are matters of indifference. 
Plain, however, as these objections are, they are among the last 
which will occur to an unsuccessful author; the dullness of the 
public, and the general misfortunes of his profession, affording 
him a much more soothing explanation of his failure. 

If Mr. D’Israeli is disinclined to acknowlege the emoluments 
of literary labour, he is abundantly liberal in his estimate of the 
profits of booksellers. Jacob ‘Tonson and his nephew are said 
to have died (Vol.i. p. 29.) worth in his opinion two hundred 
thousand pounds ; and, to judge from his general tone, he seems 
~ to have no doubt that the majority of booksellers have been 
and still are men of brilliant fortune. Yet, were he to amuse 
himself with giving a biographical sketch of bookselling specula- 
tors, as he has done of literary adventurers, we believe that he 
would find, on the average, a much closer approximation in 
their respective fortunes -in life than he seems at present to be 
aware. It is natural to all men to deem their particular pro- 
fessions the hardest, for the plain reason that they are strangers 
to the difficulties ‘of other occupations ; and authors, above all, 
possess the power of promulgating their complaints far and 
wide, the press being, as Mr. Windham called it, a “ trumpet 
with ten thousand tongues.” Had the lawyer, the physician, 
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or the divine, the same facility in delineating the disadvantages 
of his profession, many luckless candidates would rival Mr. 
D’Israeli in the exhibition of a picture of professional * Cala- 
mities.” The truth, when we come to sift it to the bottom, is 
that, of the vast number who start in youth with sanguine 
hopes, comparatively few in any-profession attain distinguished 
wealth or eminence : a much greater number are doomed toa 
state of mediocrity ; and a proportion, unfortunately too large, — 
fail, or renounce the line for which they were educated. “dim. 
would be deemed ridiculous to write a-book im support of the ~ 
notion that commercial pursuits are unproductive, yet the ex- 
perience of the last three years is sufficient to shew that their 
advantages are greatly over-rated; and the columns of the Ga- 
zette exhibit lists of failures to which Mr. D’I.’s enumeration is 
a mere trifle. If uncertainty and mediocrity be the lot of the 
majority of men engaged in trade, law, medicine, or the church, 
(professions pursued with constancy from the period of youth,) 
what better is to be expected when the persens employed enter 
irregularly and often accidentally on anew line of occupation ? 
We may perhaps, on some future occasion, discuss more 
at length the method by which a gentleman pursuing literature 
as a profession may render it the ground-work of comfort as 
well as of respectability. To attain that object, it is in the first 
instance necessary to possess those assiduous and provident 
habits which lead to success in other lines, and the -want of 
which forms so striking a failing in the heroes of Mr. D’Israeli’s 
fharratives. It is requisite likewise to be independent of book- 
sellers, of party-politicians, and of all who urge a writer to 
pursue a course which, for the sake of temporary notice or 
emolument, may be said to lay the axe to the root of his future 
reputation. In a pecuniary sense, this independence is less 
difficult than it may be imagined, since no occupation can be fol- 
lowed with less necessity of expence than that of literature. ' Re- 
tirement, for the greater part of the year at least, is essential to 
the progress of a scholar, and constitutes 2 remarkable difference 
between his situation and that of the lawyer or medical man, to 
whose success an expensive appearance is an almost indispen- 
sable preliminary. ---Connectedwith the prosecution of literature 
as a profession, isthe important question of the duration of 
copy-right ; a question which appears to us never to have been 
discussed in its true light ; we mean the method of rendering 
it most productive of advantage to the public. We have seen 
volumes of arguments on the law of the case; but we have 
sought in vain for a full exposition of that course which would 
be most conducive to the general dissemination of knowlege. 
The report of a Committee of the House of Commons, in the 
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last spring, is confined to a comparatively unimportant depart 
) ment of the subject, and does not even profess to discuss the 
practicability of combining the advantage of authors with that 
of their readers. We flatter ourselves, however, that the two 
are perfectly compatible ; and that a prolongation of the term 
of: copy-right would lead to the attainment of a most desirable 
result, — the substitution of a moderate number of good books 


et an almost countless quantity of such as are bad. Lo 
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Art. IV. Theological Disquisitions ; or an Enquiry into those © 
Principles of Religion, which are most influential in directing and 
regulating the Passions and Affections of the Mind. I. Disquisi- 

, tion,—On Natural Religion. II. On the Jewish Dispensation re- 

specting Religion and Morals. By T. Cogan, M.D. 8vo. 

| pp- 487. 12s. 6d. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 1812. 


Art. V. A Theological Disguisition, on the characteristic Excellencies 
| of Christianity ; or an Enquiry into the superior Assistance it af- 
ords, and Motives it contains, for the Practice of Virtue, Cultiva- 
. tion of the best Affections of the Heart, and preparing the Moral 
Offspring of God for permanent Felicity. By T. Cogan, M.D. 
8vo. pp. 559. 128. 6d. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 1813. 


]* proportion as the principles of religion approve themselves 

to the understanding, will be the hold which they take of 
the mind, and their influence over its passions and affections. 
Fanaticism affords no steady and permanent light, and its anti+ 
pathy to reason is a decisive evidence of its suspicious cha- 
racter. Those, therefore, are the best friends of Revelation 
who endeavour to place its doctrines and injunctions in a clear 
and intelligible point of view, and who by evincing its reason- 
ableness prove it to be ‘* worthy of all acceptation.” We are 
acquainted with no modern writer who has laboured more assi- 
duously to this end than the ingenious author of the Disquisi- 
tions before us; and, though we may hesitate in admitting 
some of his representations and arguments, we feel that it is 
our duty to hold him up as a pattern to all those who enter on 
theological disquisition. Dr. Cogan may certainly be charged 
with being too diffuse: but he has brought in to the province of 
theology a calm spirit of philosophic investigation, and a 
desire of following the leadings of truth in defiance of all 
system and authority : with such a habit of analyzing and com- 
paring, of ascertaining the precise import of words and meta- 
phors, and of distinguishing doctrines revealed in plain terms 
from those of mere inference, that it is impossible to attend 
him through these pages without wishing that all divines would 
imbibe his temper, whatgyer may be their opinion of his tenets. 
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In these two volumes, he takes a very wide range, displaying 
in the first place the arguments on which Natural Religion is 
founded, and then entering into an examination of the distin- 
guishing characters of the Jewish and Christian Dispensations. 
To impress his readers with a due notion of the high import- 
ance of, the subject, he sets out with observing that ‘ Religion 
is every thing, or it is nothing ; ‘that it is the one thing needful, 
or it is a phantom of the brain.’ 3 

' +! € Tf? continues he, ‘a being or beings exist, who possess the 
power, and the disposition, to interfere in the concerns of mor- 
tals, and who are perpetually engaged in conferring favours, 
or inflicting evils, a most important connection, a relationship 
exists also, which no human being can dissolve, or elude ; and 
it becomes an act of the highest prudence to turn this connec- 
tion to the best account.’ Hence it becomes a matter of prime 
importance to consider ‘ the evidences of the Being and moral 
perfections of a Deity, deducible from the works of nature, 
and conducive to the practice of virtue.’ Here the author 
follows Dr. Clarke’s 2 priori argument, in his * Demonstration 
of the Being and Attributes of God;” and he seems also to 
have availed himself of Dr. Balguy’s ‘Inquiry concerning the 
Moral Perfections of the Deity, particularly in respect of 
Creation and Providence.” In the chapter on the Ascription 
of Passions and Affections to the Divine Mind, Dr. Cogan 
observes : | 


‘ That great Being who is immutably the same, who is infinitely 
exalted above our versatile passions and affections, employs all his re- 
lative attributes to procure to the human race, what they are at- 
tempting to procure for themselves — happiness ; and to promote this 
object, ‘ his eternal thought moves on his undisturbed affairs.’? 
But although his purpose is immutably the same, yet his conduct 
must be adapted to the circumstances and situations of his creatures; 
manifesting kindness, severity, complacency, chastizement, according 
to the dictates of his wisdom.’ 


To the same purpose, Balguy remarks that ** God determines 
himself by moral fitness, or acts perpetually according to the 
truth, nature, and reason of things. His justice, righteous- 
ness, truth, faithfulness, holiness, goodness, mercy, long-suf- 
fering, and whatever other moral characters may be ascribed 
to him, do all center in this idea, and may properly be reduced 
to this single principle. They are all comprehended in that 
moral rectitude or righteousness by which all the divine actions 
are unalterably conducted.” Now, as the Deity acts uniformly 
on a principle of moral fitness, and wills the happiness of his 
creatures, it is clear, as Dr. C. adds, ‘that the God whom 
we serve /eves virtue, that he loves it as the most permanent 
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source of happiness to the individuals who practise it, and that 
he will Jove those who imitate the benignity of his character.’ 
The choice, therefore, of the virtuous to be the objects of re- 
ward is not an arbitrary act in the Deity, but results from 
his moral rectitude. 

Having much-ground to travel over in company with this 
medicus religionis, we shall excuse ourselves from taking any 
more than a superficial glance at the treatise on Natural Re- 
ligion, and proceed to the second disquisition, ‘On the charac- 
teristic Peculiarities of the Jewish Dispensation,’ a subject 
which occupies the greatest part of the first of the two volumes 
before us. Of the divine origin of the Jewish dispensation, 
and the truth of the important and prominent historical facts 
noticed in the sacred books of the O. T., sufficient evidence 
may be produced; it is also clear to demonstration that the 
great object of the Mosaic system was to oppose idolatry, and 
to establish monotheism: but, before we descend to a minute 
and full exhibition of Judaism, it is necessary to enter into a 
critical examination of those documents from which we derive 
our materials, and to discriminate between the genuine and the 
interpolated text of the Bible; between true and apocryphal 
records. Dr. Cogan’s Disquisition on the Jewish Dispensation 
floats too much on the surface of the English translation of the 
Bible to satisfy our diving propensities ; and we are moreover 
of opinion that, in some instances, he will rather repel than 
conciliate infidels. We allude to his reckoning of the number 
of the Jews at the period of their emigration from Egypt at 
more than 23000;000y and to his attributing to a divine com- 
mand the atrocities exercised by the Jews on the Canaanites. 
Did it never occur to Dr. C. that it would require the opera- 
tion of an incessant series of miracles (and he cannot accede to 
this point consistently with his position, see p. 437., that the 
Deity is an economist of miracles,) to increase 72 or 75 persons, in 
the space of 430 or rather of 212 or 215 years, (if we take 
Josephus’s account, confirmed by St. Paul,) to upwards of 
2,000,000? Did Dr. C. never ask himself what need had 
Pharaoh of such a vast number of brick-makers: how it was prac- 
ticable for such a multitude to quit Egypt in a body, without 
long previous preparation; and moreover how it was possible 
that such a number should have resided in the land of Goshen ? 
As to the pretext assigned by the Jews for the sanguinary ex- 
tirpation of the Canaanites, we have on former occasions re- 
peatedly declared that we cannot conceive that a benevolent God, 
who wishes also to promote benevolence in his rational crea- 
tures, could have given such an order to Moses and the Israel- 
ites, as is contained in the book of Deuteronomy. The evi- 
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dence of the Jews may be fairly suspected, since they are in- 
terested witnesses. It is easy for an invader to forge a divine 
order for taking possession of a country, and murdering men, 
women, and children: but it is not credible that God should 
give such an order. Dr. C. will probably urge the stale argu- 
ment that the moral governor of the universe has a right to 
punish sinners, * when their iniquities are full,” in the most 
exemplary manner, and in his own way: but we must remind 
him that a God of mercy would not sanction barbarity in his 
creatures, and that a God of wisdom would not adopt violent 
measures to obtain an object which he foresaw would not suc- 
ceed. ‘The pretext which the author urges for the cruelties 
practised on the Canaanites was the subversion of idolatry : but 
were cither the Israelites, the inflictors of these autos da fé, or the 
poor Canaanites, cured-of their passion for idol worship by this 
measure? ‘To the sin of-idolatry the Jews were as prone as 
any of the nations, and in them it was more inexcusable. 
When they were partly (they were never entirely) in possession 
of Palestine, their idolatrous propensities equalled those of the 
Canaanites; and it would have been singular indeed that one 
nation, while manifesting an incessant preference for the 
grossest idolatries, should be sent by the Deity to extirpate 
another nation, and tell them that, because they were idolaters, 
they ought to be swept with the sword of vengeance from the 
face of the earth. Little did we expect from Dr. Cogan such 
reasoning as that which follows : 


¢ The author of life bestows existence in whatever state he pleases, 
and hath-a right to call out of existence whom he wills, and when 
he wills ; but he permitted these idolatrous nations to exist until they 
became ripe for destruction, by being incorrigible in themselves, and 
dangerous neighbours to the Israelites. . He therefore enjoined their 
extirpation, predicting the fatal consequences that would ensue from 
a neglect or a partial execution of the command. ‘Their total extir- 
pation would have been no other than the summary execution of a 
sentence upon delinquents, who were guilty of crimes, which every 
well-ordered state would have punished in a similar manner.? _ 


Here he takes for granted the point which is called in ques- 
tion, and which requires the fullest proof, viz. that God enjoined 
their extirpation. Moreover, no comparison exists between the 
execution of 2 sentence by a well-ordered state on delinquents, 
and the crusade of the Israelites in the territory of Canaan 
We shall not pursue this subject any farther, but refer Dr. C. 
to Dr. Geddes’s Critical Remarks on Deut. Chap. vii. 

Adopting the prejudices of the Jews respecting their sacred 
books, some Christian writers seem to think that the divine 
legation of Moses cannot be maintained,unless the genuineness 
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of every book and passage in the Bible be admitted: but 
Dr. C., we should suppose, is too well acquainted with the his- 
tory of the O. T. canon, not to know that the present state of 
the text requires the exercise of much critical Sagacity, and that 
the credit of the Jewish dispensation demands it. Enough will 
be found of unquestionable genuineness to demonstrate the 
divine origin of that book ; and the discovery of some interpola- 
tions in the O. 'T. will no more destroy its general validity, 
than similar discoveries in the N. T. are found to weaken the 
authority of the Gospel. Nothing can more strongly prove 
the divine source of the Jewish law than its peculiar character. 
While all other nations of the earth were sunken in the grossest 
idolatry, and even while the Jewish people themselves displayed 
an equal predilection for its abominations, the system, which 
they were called by their lawgiver and prophets to adopt, con- 
sisted of the principles of the purest monotheism; in which 
the unity and attributes of Jehovah were laid down in new and 
strictly philosophical language, and in which the moral and re- 
ligious improvement of the nation was the grand object. The 
doctrines of the Jewish code are those of pure unsophisticated 
theism ; and the ceremonial and ritual ordinances which it en- 
joins, while they are introduced as necessary provisions against 
the danger of idolatry, are, by the most express clauses, guarded 
against superstitious abuse: sacrifices and offerings without 
correspondent piety and virtue being stigmatized ag “ vain 
oblations.”” ‘The sublime doctrines concerning God, preached 
to the Jews, were not popular with them; for this race 
were nearly on a level with the surrounding nations, and their 
selection to be a peculiar people was not so much for their 
particular benefit as for the general interest of human kind. 
It is surprising that, after such a series of miraculous interposi- 
tions, their minds should have remained so very obtuse ; and 
that they were not cured of their propensity to idolatry till the 
trying visitation of the captivity in Babylon. Here, indeed, their 
preference of monotheism was put to the proof and demon- 
strated ; and here, as Dr. C. will have it, (p. 414.) ¢ their re- 
ligion took the deepest root, and by the miraculous interference 
of Divine Providence superstition was subdued in the center of 
its empire.’ How does this appear? ‘The singularly striking 
miracles, said in the book of Daniel to have been wrought for 
the conversion of the court and people of Babylon, seem to 
have made scarcely any impression. ‘Though the king pro- 
fessed to own the superiority of the God of Israel over his idol- 
deities, this profession did not restrain him from erecting an 
idolatrous image in the plain of Dura, nor from issuing a pro- 


clamation for its worship ; and the effect of this experiment is 
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decisive against the assertion that ‘ superstition was subdued in 
the center of the empire :’ since not a single Babylonian refused 
to prostrate himself before the king’s golden image. Jews and 
Jews only protested against idolatry. When they returned 
from the captivity, they left the Babylonians as great idolaters 
as they found them ; and, in spite of the testimony of the Jews 
in favour of monotheism, it does not appear that polytheism 
lost ground till the coming of Christ. Judaism, as preparing the 
way for this glorious event, must certainly be regarded as a 
blessing to the world: but, as the twelve tribes of Israel were 
selected to be the depositaries of true religion, (not for any moral 
qualities which they especially possessed,) and as the end of 
their selection seems to have been answered, we do not think 
that the notion of their being hereafter to be gathered together 
and restored to Palestine is well founded. It is more probable 
that, when the period of their conversion arrives, they will be 
blended with the general mass of Christians. 

As it will be seen by the complexion of our remarks, that we 
do not consider Dr. C.’s Disquisition on the Jewish Dispen- 
sation as conducted with the critical acumen and discrimination, 
which we expected from so able a writer, we shall honestly own 
that we should have been better pleased if it had been shorter, 
Its substance is contained in the following particulars, exhibit- 
ing the peculiarities of this dispensation : yee? 

‘ I. The Jewish religion promulgates those doctrines relafive to 
_ the Being and Attributes of God, which are so consonant with our 
reason ; and it enjoins the practice of all those moral duties, which 
are essential to human well-being. 

‘ II. The Jewish history informs us of the manner pursued by Di- 
vine Providence, to preserve the doctrines of Religion and Morality 
from the corruptions of surrounding nations. 

‘ III. The same history informs us, that the selection of the 
Jewish nation, for this purpose, was not for the exclusive benefit of 
that people, but introductory to a dispensation, by which all the 
nations of the earth were to be blessed ; and it enables us to trace 
the preparatory progress. 

‘ IV. The union of the above peculiarities in the Mosaic dispen- 
sation, presents us with strong internal evidences of its divine 
origin.’ 

In the last chapter, containing general inferences from the 
whole discussion, it is maintained that ‘ the Jewish dispensa- 
tion, and this dispensation alone, communicated to mankind at 
a very early period, while the reasoning powers were in their 
lowest exercise, such sentiments of the being, natural and re- 
lative perfections of God, as perfectly corresponded with the 
dictates of the most enlightened reason; and it has promul- 
gated, in the most ample manner, those religious and moral 
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duties which are essential to human happiness.’ This posi- 
tion is fully established; and on this ground Dr. C. might 
have rested his argument, without embroiling himself with the 
question whether the Jews, on quitting Egypt, acted an honest 
or adishonest part, by “ dorrowing jewels of silver and gold from 
the Egyptians.” It was not necessary to prove the Israelites 
to have been always honest and honourable men, in order to 
vindicate the divine origin of their religious code. Supposing 
their conduct to have been exceptionable, both on their 
quitting Egypt and on their entrance into Canaan, no miracle 
was necessary, as Dr. C. seems to suppose, (p. 452, 3-) to keep 
them honest or merciful. It is sufficient to say that their creed 
does them more credit than their history. — We pass to the 
Dissertation on Christianity, in Vol. II. 

To this part of Dr. C.’s present labours we attach the most 
value. Whether his views of gospel-doctrine will in every in- 
stance be admitted even by the rational Christian is matter of 
doubt : but the accurate method which he has adopted in exe 
amining and comparing Scripture, in order to arrive at a clear 
apprehension of its meaning, and the rules which he lays down 
to direct in dubious cases, are so extremely judicious that we 
yield them the most cordial approbation. The rules we shall 
transcribe : 


<6 T. A belief in the infinite goodness of God is most consistent 
with the truest principles of reason. Goodness is an excellence 
which constitutes the excellence of knowledge, wisdom, and power. 
It is the most worthy source of all divine operations. It has been 
proclaimed by the Deity, and ms pe ye in the Revelation of himself 
to the Jews. Upon the attribute of infinite benevolence is founded 
the injunction of our Divine Master, “* Thou shalt Love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind, and with all thy strength.” For we love that alone which we 
understand to be excellent in itself, and productive of good; and 
supreme love pre-supposes supreme excellence in the object. ‘Those 
sentiments, therefore, which we profess to derive from the New Dis- 
pensation, and are most consonant with the infinite benignity of God, 
must in themselves be the most eligible ; and wherever scripture- 
phraseology, which every one admits to be greatly diversified, seems 
to be at variance with itself, those solutions of difficult passages in 
sacred Writ, which best correspond with the most exalted ideas of the 
Divine benignity, are to be preferred. 

‘ II. It is universally admitted, that the different writers in the 
New Testament have adopted different modes of expression ; and as 
many expressions must vary in their import, according to the connec- 
tion in which they are placed, and the manner in which they are in- 
troduced, wherever there is a direct opposition of phraseology, seem- 
ing to advance principles or doctrines contrary to each other, the 
best method of judging of such equivocal passages is not by the 
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sound of words, but by the general tenour of the principles expressed 
by the same, or other writers, in more explicit terms. Such expres. 
sions are not to be considered as detached aphorisms, containing first 
prisctples, but as strong and impressive statements, which have a re. 
erence to principles previously advanced. 

‘ III. Expressions obviously metaphorical, cannot be the basis of 
an hypothesis. The object of a metaphor is to explain, illustrate, or 
enforce ; but not to establish first principles. It elucidates subjects 
not completely obvious, either by the force of analogy, or by ad- 
ducing examples from things more clearly understood. It will give 
different colourings to a sentiment, derived from the subjects to which 
it alludes, and thus render it more lively, more pathetic, more de- 
grading, more noble, more alarming, according to the impression 
which it is desirable to make upon the mind. But it always sup- 
poses, either that a previous attempt has been made to convince the 
judgment, or that some fact is known which we desire to render 


. influential. 


‘ IV. When the sentiments of theologians oppose each other, and 
the language of Scripture is adduced in support of their respective 
dogmata, the discriminating powers with which we are endowed 
teach us, that those opinions which are most consonant with reason 
should be preferred. Nothing irrational in itself can proceed from a 
wise being ; and whatever appears to be irrational should be imme- 
diately suspected. All our intellectual faculties should be in exer- 
cise ; but the decisions of the judgment should be slow and cautious. 
The wisest of beings permits us to hesitate in things obscure, that we 
may ‘have time to balance between the possible and impossible, pro- 
bable and improbable, credible or incredible, Our discriminating 
powers will finally discover some standard to which we can apply ; 
and which will solve the difficulty. When, for example, our Saviour 
says, ‘“* Think not that I am come to send peace on earth, I am not 
come to send peace, but a sword ;’’ no Christian supposes that the 
grand object of his mission was to disseminate discord, foment ani- 
mosities, and provoke bloodshed ; notwithstanding the peremptory 
form of the assertion; for the reason of every Christian assures him, 
that this language of their Divine Master opposes the whole tenour of 
his own conduct ; opposes the injunctions he lays down to promote 

eace and concord ; and is destructive of that happiness promised to 
the lovers of virtue and goodness. The Christian is obliged, there- 
fore, to solve these expressions in a manner congenial with the spirit 
of genuine Christianity ; and to consider them, both as prophecies 
and warnings, given to his disciples, that the ignorance and evil pas- 
sions of men, their prejudices, their pride, and arrogance of know- 
ledge, shall render the gospel of peace itself the source of conten- 
tiofis, and of temporary disorders in the world, to which they them- 
selves shall fall a sacrifice. In this instance we clearly see, that 
common sense directs a phraseology which, at first view, alarms and 
confounds, into its proper and instructive channel. Various other 
difficulties might be solved in a similar manner, were the dictates of 
eommon sense equally revered.” 
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Guided by these rules, this physician for the soul professes 
to examine, 1. What are the peculiar blessings presented to uS 
by Christianity. 2. In what manner, or through what me- 
dium, these blessings are conveyed. 3. How great will be 
their extent ? 

The first head of inquiry induces him to enlarge, in distinct 
chapters, on the Benignity displayed in the Gospel,—on the 
parental Character of the Deity as revealed in the Gospel of 
Christ *,— on the future Inheritance of Sons,—~and on the 
filial Confidence of a Christian, or the Nature of Faith. 

Among. the characteristic excellences of Christianity, is 
placed ‘the perfect example of our elder brother, its founder ;’ 
and that part of our Saviour’s life, (or, more correctly 
speaking, of his public ministry, 7.¢. of lis life after he was 
designated by the voice from heaven to be the Messiah,) called 
his probation or temptation in the wilderness, is highly impor- 
tant, his conduct being stated to be a model for imitation to us 
under our several trials. Dr.C. therefore endeavours, without at- 
tempting ‘to solve the difficulties of the surrounding scenery,’ 
to afford such an explanation of the temptations of Christ in 
the wilderness as may be practically useful. In this matter he 
has adopted a plan of interpretation which had already been 
sketched by some modern commentators : but, by avoiding ¢ to 
solve the difficulties of the surrounding scenery,’ he has left 
unanswered a question which will present itself to every re- 
flecting reader, vz. How came it to pass that this portion of the 
life of Christ should be given in a style of narrative so different 
from the plain details in every other part of the Gospel ? 

Having adverted to that obedient and acquiescent state of 
mind, respecting the commands and decrees of heaven, which, 
in the Janguage of Scripture, is termed faith, Dr. C. attempts 
to explain its true nature and properties by representing 
it as containing the following characteristics : ‘ It implies a 
firm belief in the existence and agency of some intelligent Being 
who is the object of it; a certain degree of confidence in the 
character and conduct of this Agent; and a respect to some 
good, in expectation or promise, which we are assured rests on a 


solid foundation’ ‘To thts view of the subject he subjoins these 
remarks : 





* It is certain that the paternal character of the Deity was never 
so fully displayed as in the Gospel-dispensation: but Dr. Cogan is 
not correct when he says that the Heathen, without Revelation, never 
acknowleged the Almighty. under this engaging character. The 
marne Zevs and Zev tarne so often occurring in Homer, not to men- 
tion the quotation made by St. Paul from Aratas, (Tw yag xas yes 
ewcutry, Acts, xvi. 28.) must rebut Dr, C.’s assertion. 
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« The above statement of the nature and characteristics of faith 
will immediately discover to us the reason, why it is so forcibly 
enjoined in the Cospel dispensation. To believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ is not an arbitrary requisition. It is not intended 
merely as a complimentary honour to the Saviour of the world, 
without ‘any farther object ; but it is, im its own nature, a pre- 
ee to the enjoyment, and the diffusion of the blessings of the 

pel. / 

‘ It has been remarked, that a discreet son will always entertain 


_ a filial confidence in the dispositions and conduct of his worthy pa- 


rents. This is not only reasonable in itself, but it flows spontaneously 
from the connection, if no impediment presents itself to the perform- 
ance of this duty. His parents are always before him. He enjoys 
blessings and advantages every day and every hour, which he snows 
cannot be derived from any other source. ‘Thus it would be almost 
superfluous to say that a son has faith in the wisdom and kindness 
of his father. He has ocular demonstration of his parental atten- 
tions. But the great Parent is invisib/e. Surrounding objects have 
a tendency to exclude Aim from our thoughts. We perceive the im- 
mediate operation of natural causes, in the various events of our 
lives ; and upon these the imagination is prone to rest, as if they 
were the sole agents. The evidences of his existence are not ob- 
vious to our senses. ‘They are to be obtained alone by consideration 
and reflection. They are the results of an inference, which demands 
the exercise of the reason and judgment. The knowledge of the per- 
fections and agency of God, and of his intimate relation to all the 
creatures of his power, is derived from the same source; and it 
equally demands the exercise of the understanding, to inspire con- 
viction, and render them the objects of our belief. Thus, although 
a firm belief in such a character must inspire a confidential hope, yet 
it demands a certain process before it can be obtained. As a pre- 
requisite to coming to God with a filial confidence, we must believe 
that he is, and that he is the rewarder of those that diligently seek 
him. This, both in the language of reason and of Scripture, is an 
act of faith. 

¢ In like manner, to believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, must be a 
necessary pre-requisite for receiving all the blessings of Christianity. 
Inthe ancient world, those who believed not in him, continued Jews 
or Gentiles. They were in a state of nature, which is always op- 
posed to a state of grace. ‘They were yet in their sins ; and conse- 
quently they continued in the character of the children of wrath, in- 
stead of being the children of the covenant, or of adoption. * But 
to as many as believe in him, to them gave he power to become the 
sons of God, even to them that believe in his name.”? 

¢ They who believe not in the divinity of his mission believe not in 
his authority to proclaim the forgiveness of sins. Nor will they ac- 
knowledge themselves to be under an obligation to obey his precepts, 
or to imitate his example. They that believe not in his having been 
unjustly crucified must believe him to have been a criminal or an im- 
postor. A belicf in his death was a pre-requisite to a belief in his re- 
surrection from the dead; upon which every future hope depends. 


For 
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For as the apostle argues with the Corinthians, « If Christ be not 


risen, then is your faith vain, and ye are yet in your sins.” 

¢ Thus we see a belief in the divine mission of Christ, that he was 
pre-eminently the Son of God, and that he had power from above to 
shears pardon and reconciliation, is essentially necessary to the 
ormation of the Christian character.’ 


The second part treats of the Mediatorial Office of Christ in 
a State of Humiliation, and of the Exaltation of Christ. Under 
the first of these heads, Dr. C. devotes a distinct section to an 
examination into the important ends obtained by the death of 
Christ ; and the result of the inquiry is thus summed up: 


¢ ‘That. Jesus Christ is the Saviour of mankind from the condemna- 
tion and punishment of eternal death ; — that he hath changed a to- 
tal extinction of being, which every one must acknowledge to be an 
equitable punishment of sin, into a temporary repose in the regions of 
the dead; —that he has purchased a right to this distinguished ho- 
nour, by the perfection of his moral character, by his unmerited 
sufferings, by his voluntary submission to death, to an ignominious 
death, although, according to the moral constitution of God, death 
had no natural power over him; for he had not forfeited his natural 
claim to immortality as the Son of God, by any act of disobedience ; 
—that the death of this righteous person was permitted, and ap. 
pointed, by his heavenly complacential Father, on account of the 
beneficial purposes to be answered by it, in favour of his offending 
offspring. He was thus an example of perfect obedience, in circum- 
stances the most severe and humiliating. He died that he might rise 
again. By his death, he bore witness to his own sincerity, in de- 
claring himself to.be the Son of God; and by his resurrection, his 
heavenly Father bore witness to the truth of his assertions. He died 
that we might live, that the sentence of condemnation might be re- 
pealed : — He bore witness to the possibility of a resurrection from 
the dead, in opposition to every physical appearance ; and he became 
the first fruits of them that sleep. By his death he set a seal upon the 
new covenant of grace; by his resurrection he proved that the cove. 
nant was ratified in heaven; that God accepted of his services, and 
acknowledged him to be the medium of that salvation to be conferred 
upon a guilty race; according to which covenant, pardon is ensured 
to every sincere penitent ; and a restoration to all those blessings 
which a reconciled parent possesses the power of bestowing.’ 


It is apparent from,this extract that a middle course is here 
steered between those who maintain the doctrine of atonement 
and satisfaction, and those who consider the mediation of Christ 
as consisting merely in his being the medium of the Gospel- 
dispensation, as Moses was the vehicle of that which pre 
ceded it. A reference is very properly made to Dr. Taylor’s 
Key to the Apostolic Writings, prefixed to his new version of 
the Epistle to the Romans; in which the principal words and 
phrases employed by the apostle in describing the Gospel- 
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scheme are explained. Following this able commentator, 
Dr.C. paraphrases some portions of St. Paul’s Epistles; and, 
in along note, he combats the ideas that the sacrifices under 
the law were typical of the death of Christ, and that the anger 
of God towards sinners was appeased by this event: 


‘ There is no solid foundation in the sacred Scriptures, for a 
doctrine upon which so much stress is laid. We may add that rea- 
son opposes it in every stage, and in every representation of it. It 
is a strange idea, that the anger of God can only be appeased by the 
death of his Son, in whom he was always well pleased! It isa 
strange idea that God cannot forgive a personal injury, with- 
out a full satisfaction, or some degree of compensation, which in 
effect annihilates an act of grace; annihilates a sense of obligation 
towards the offended party; and transfers it to the benevolent 
sponsor !” 

A View of the Blessings promulgated to the World in the 
Gospel, which is the title of the third part, leads to a laboured 
examination of the three hypotheses of the eternal misery of 
the wicked, of their annihilation, and of universal redemption. 
The parental character of the Deity being the predominant 
theme of this philosophic theologian, it may be presumed that 
he neither advocates the revolting doctrine of the eternity of 
hell-torments, nor countenances the gloomy theory of annihi- 
lation. His creed offers a more animating prospect, and he 
reasons at great length on ‘ the Probability of Universal Salva- 
tion.’ He protests against the literal interpretation of the meta- 
phorical language employed in Scripture for describing the future 
punishments of the wicked, and observes, in favour of his 
hypothesis ; ‘It is possible that their punishments shall prove 
corrective, which will answer an important end; and not an 
act of vindictive justice merely, which will answer no end to 
any being whatever.’ —‘** The last enemy (says the apostle) 
that shall be destroyed is death.” Can fhe last énemy be de- 
stroyed, if sin and misery are to be of eternal duration? Can that 
death be destroyed, which holds myriads of beings in an eternal 
captivity ? Can death be destroyed, without the introduction 
of universal life?’ 

An argumentum ad hominem is addressed to the stickler for 
eternal punishment, which deserves to be quoted : 


‘ If the eternal misery of any portion of the human species, or their 
final destruction, after sufferings to which there are no parallels upon 
earth, be doctrines according to truth, then is the propagation of the 
human species to be placed among the most atrocious of crimes. No man 
who pretends to justice or humanity would purchase a transient gra- 
tification, under the possibility of involving any other persons in ab- 
solute ruin.” ——‘ How more than rash, how sinful, must be their 
conduct, who seek their own personal gratifications, with sucha risk, 
with such a barbarous foresight? with the moral certainty that they 
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are propagating the misery of those very beings for whom they feel 
such strong affections ; and for whose felicity they would sacrifice their 


own lives! Let them compare the horrid evils they perpetuate, with 
the momentary injuries induced by the voluptuary, in his greatest ex- 
‘cesses! If they appreciate character and conduct according to these 
principles, they will either be compelled to consider celibacy as an in- 
cumbent duty, or to renounce their creed !’ 


Dr. C. demolishes, in one of his notes to this chapter, the ° 
argument for eternal punishment, as built on the assumption 
that ‘sin must be infinitely malignant because committed 
against an infinite Being, and therefore ought to be infinitely 
punished.’ This note is a specimen of clear and conclusive 
reasoning ; and, with the chapter to which it belongs, we re- 
commend it to the careful perusal of Christians. We must 
pass over the chapter on ‘The characteristic Evidences of Chris- 
tianity,’ in order to notice one reflection in the author’s general 
‘conclusion at the end of the volume. Though Dr. Cogan cau- 
tiously avoids the character of the polemic, he cannot keep 
perfectly clear of controversy: but his inquiry into the doc- 
trines of the Gospel is not calculated to irritate those who dif- 
fer from him in sentiment; on the contrary, his work is de- 
signed to allay the fierceness of doctrinal disputation, and to 
promote, in the Christian world, love towards God and man: 


© We would ask,’ says he, ¢ those Christians, who manifest such 
a fond predilection for controversial subjects, whether they be not 
spending too much of their precious time, and misapplying the hour 
which should be devoted to the worship of the universal Father, and 
training up his rational offspring to glory, honour, and immortality, 
by perpetual discussions upon speculative points, and subjects of 
doubtful disputation ??— : 

‘ It is an historical fact, that all the doctrines which were preached 
by the apostles, when they were sent forth, endowed with miracn- 
lous powers, to preach the Gospel, were those, which we have 
described as primitive doctrines, believed by Christians of every 
denomination ;? —‘ the natural influence of which is to promote 
harmony and bretherly love. They cherish the sentiment that we 
are one large family, gratefully surrounding the throne of God, in the 
character of a reconciled parent.— We all agree that Christ died, and 
rose again, and hath provided a heavenly inheritance for his faithful 
followers. — But his faithful followers obey his commands; and his 
commands are to Jove one another. We all agree, that he came to 
proclaim pardon and remission of sin to the penitent; and we all 
know that much of our criminality consists in the hatreds, discords, 
and oppressions, so prevalent among the children of God. Buty; such 
is the perverseness of men, that this very embassy of mercy has aug- 
mented our animosities! Disgraceful contests have arisen concerning 
the person of the embassador of peace, or the precise share he may 
have in the proposals of reconciliation! and thus do the professed sup- 
plicants for grace augment the very crimes which he came to pardon!” 


These 
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These remarks are well meant, and manifest a good heart : 
but it seems to be a settled point among the various sects, that 
supposed heterodoxy must be followed by real hatred. 

- The analytical complexion of these disquisitions will make 
them appear dry to many readers. In order to be perspicuous, 
the author has indulged in prolixity and repetition; and, to 
escape all confusion of ideas, he has introduced suitable definitions 
and explanations. His mode and temper of inquiry merit much 
praise: but we must repeat our opinion that he has been unneces- 
sarily diffuse. We shall add, however, that, if his example be 
followed in our attempts to ascertain the genuine doctrines of 
Scripture, we must have a better chance of success, than by 
copying those who quote and string texts without discriminat- 
ing between plain and metaphorical language, and who think 
that the clear definitions of philosophy may be disregarded in 
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Art. VI. Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century ; com- 
prizing a cA ete Memoirs of William Bowyer, Printer, F.S.A., 
and many of his learned Friends; an incidental View of the Pro- 

ress and Advancement of Literature in this Kingdom during the 
om Century; and Biographical Anecdotes of a considerable 

Number of eminent Writers and ingenious Artists.’ By John 

Nichols, F.S.A. 8vo. 6 Vols. and a separate Volume of Index. ye 

61. 6s, Boards. Printed for the Author. 1812. 
hae venerable author of these well-filled volumes has long 

occupied a distinguished station among the printers and 
ublishers of London, and has been especially remarkable for 
his assiduous and persevering patronage of domestic antiqua- 
rianism. Not a county-historian writes, without being in- 
debted for much of his topographical archaiology to those 
hoards of which Mr. Nichols dictated or facilitated the com- 
pilation; and no literary biographers search for materials, 
without deriving advantage from the minute accuracy of his 
extensive Magazine of collections. If at times a superfluity of 
micrological detail, a predilection for clerical topics, a com- 
placence in mediocrity, or the garrulity of elderly leisure, seems 
to overspread his pages, let us recollect that of all recorded 
knowlege the excess can be remedied by oblivion, but that 
the /acume can never be supplied by the second-hand toil of 
posterity. 

This copious collection of literary anecdotes is in fact a new 
and greatly enlarged edition of the Memoirs of William Bowyer, 
the celebrated printer, which were first published in quarto 
during the year 1782, and noticed in two articles of our sixty- 
seventh volume. The plan of the book is to relate the annals 
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of the printing-house. Of every work undertaken there, the title 
is given in the order in which it was commenced ; and to this 
list of epigraphs various notes are attached, containing anec- 
dotes of the authors, or revealing the names of anonymous 
writers, or preserving some connected literary correspondence, 
or supplying other explanations, advertisements, criticisms, and 
illustrations. ‘Thus a great mass of bibliegraphical information 
has been compiled ; the consultation of which is facilitated b 


references internally interspersed, and so skilfully contrived as” 


to be frequently prospective. Sometimes, the text itself is in- 
terrupted by extensive digressions; and, indeed, digression 
saunters out of digression with such labyrinthine intricacy, that 
we are repeatedly amazed after so much way to find so little 
progress. ‘The author himself, like another Dzedalus, seems 
to be every where at a loss for an issue. In fact, the annals of 
the Bowyer press, not the annals of British topography, con- 
stitute the proper topic of the author ; and every departure from 
this aim and end is an inconvenient inroad over the province 
of other bibliographers. For want of resisting the love of come 
munication, the task of perusal is rendered detaining, and fre- 
quently tedious. A feeling of incompleteness is excited by 
the very excrescences. Chip, pare, and retrench, and the 
remainder would acquire an air of completion, and a neater 
rotundity. 

Not, however, with needless wanderings from the road in- 
dicated by the text, or with idle expatiations into the conti- 
guous region, is the author contented. He studies deviation, 
and deems it meritorious to swerve from his course, if he can 
in consequence take under convoy one vessel more. ‘To every 
volume an ample appendix of documents is subjoined, under 
the title of * Essays and Illustrations,’ which annotate the notes 
to the original text: yet even to these is attached a long cata- 


‘ logue of farther ‘ additions and corrections.’ The house has 


its connecting arcades and wings, the wings have a lean-to, the 
lean-to has a shed, and the shed has an ash-pit and a dog-kennel. 
In the original form of the work, two hundred and fifty leaves 
seem to have been the allotted and sufficient weight of every 
volume: but each, by successive distensions, has been at last 
dilated,into a heavy tome of seven hundred and fifty pages. 
In its thinnest condition, it afforded ground for complainjng 
that it was heterogeneously crammed, and stuffed almost 
to bursting ; in its present shape, the paunch is actually broken, 
and, like the pouch of Jack the giant-killer, scatters its hasty- 

pudding over table, bench, and floor. , 
So desultory and incoherent is the character of the informa- 
tion here accumulated, that a reviewer might be allowed to 
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cast Virgilian lots for a probationary specimen, and to infer his 
verdict from a chance-dip into the laminated heap. We shall, 
however, be more industrious, particular, and select in our at- 
tention. The prevailing or general character of the composi- 
tion resembles that prolific mushroom, which under the tinged 
grass pushes from its stalk a circular ramification ‘of subter- 
raneous woolly filaments, from each of whose extremities 
springs anew mushroom, which in its turn attempts to encircle 
itself with another fairy-ring. Still, those fairy-rings which 
have surrounded the foot-steps of poetry, or attracted the light- 
ning of philosophy, or nurtured the ivy of learning, may demand 
a preference of approach. 

In Vol. i. p. 48., some notices occur of Hickes, whose works 
deserve to be collected, reprinted, and augmented with those 
illustrations which Suhm, and the Danish antiquaries, have 
since added to the treasury of northern lore. — At p.172., Brook 
Taylor is mentioned.’ His treatise on the Principles of Per- 
spective, to which Kirby in 1755 and Malton in 1776 both 
allude in their title-pages, had never the fortune to become 
popular. His Contemplatio Philosophica is still inaccessible to 
purchasers, though reprinted, with some account of his life, by 
the pious care of his grandson Sir William Young. Surely, if 
a sort of Clarendon press were attached to the Royal Society, 
in which the works of their members could be printed free of 
expence, there are reputations connected. with the less popular 
' forms of science, which would not be so liable as they now are 
to neglect or obscuration. 

+P. 272. Chishull is introduced, and the Asiatic antiquities 
which he illustrated. The following letters from him to Dr. 
Mead constitute a fit appendix to Middleton’s elegant disserta- 
tion De Medicorum apud veteres Romanos degentium conditione : 


“¢ Tt is with the greatest pleasure that I find myself honoured with 
any command of yours; and I shall be truly glad if any thing noted 
under the following heads may fall in with your design. 

‘¢ J, The chief honours and rewards given to some eminent Greek 
physicians are at once noted by Pliny, 1. vii. c. 37. 

‘‘ TI. Those bestowed on Hippocrates may more particularly be 
noted in the Aéyua “A?nvaivv among his Epistles, and his life from 
Serranus ; and the history as to that matter ts the same whether those 

ieces be genuine or not. 

“III. Besides these, Erasistratus was in great honour in the court 
of Seleucus and Antiochus Soter, upon his discovering the dis- 
temper of the latter; which see in Plutarch’s life of Demetrius, and 
Appian in Syriacis. The reward of a hundred talents mentioned by 
Pliny, 1. xxvi. c. 1, was for curing the same Antiochus of another 
dangerous illness. The scarcity of instances of this sort has beer 
owing to this, that physic was not antiently professed as now-a-days, 
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ia the nature of a liberal science, but was always joined with pharmacy 
and chirurgery, and so practised in great measure by illiterate 
sons. 

IV. From hence a ready answer may be given to those severe 
satires of Cato and Pliny ages Medici and Medicina, 1, xxvi. c. 1. 
as also from the virtuous and pious hats of the oath of Hippo- 
crates, particularly the obligation to teach evw piodd, and aris xo} 
eckws Ssornpnzas Biovy xX. T.As ; 

« V. The same calumny may be answered from the contrary cha- 
racter of Pliny, l.xxv.c.2. Pythagoras and Aristotle both much 
addicted to this noble study. The former was the first that wrote 
of the virtue of herbs, Plin. xxv. 2. He kept it a secret, as he did 
his other attainments. But the latter, says Aélian, 1. v.c.9., Athen. 
1. viii. Co13s5 Paepanemwans ceveDouyny was a professed apothecary. if 
he condescended to a shop according to the custom of those times, 
he yet shewed himself above it by his work entitled ‘Iavexa\, besides 
what he wrote cencerning plants and anatomy. 

_« VI. It was this character that first endeared ‘Aristotle so much 
to Alexander the Great, whom, upon his first coming to him, he 
cured of a great illness; and because he enjoined him to use much 
ambulation for the confirming of his cure, this by some has been 
taken to be the reason of Aristotle’s being surnamed the Peripatetic. 
Laertius. 

«VII. Alexander himself learned of Aristotle to study and even 
to practise physic, (Plut. in vit. Alex: c.13., p.m. 668.) dons? dé pros 
xed 7d Pirsarpeiy Arskardpw wpesenpacbas parAov iripwr “ApssortAnst # yelp 
paver taY Dtoplay nyamncey, wrAa nab vorkow eConrs Tos Pirossy xed cuvérars 
Sepemeias twas xas dvabrors. 

“ VIII. The historian has well expressed it paddrov irfgwy: for it 
was usual with Alexander to bestow the greatest marks of esteem 
and honour on other physicians: Witness the story of his cure by 
Philip of Acarnania, and the signal honour paid to that physician, as 
by the King himself, so by his whole army. Alexander shewed 
him, says Arrian, (I. ii. c. 4.) 61s aisds is avira Qiros and the whole 
army, says Curtius, lL. ili. c.6., grates habebant tanguam prasenti Deo. 

*¢ TX. Herophilus and Erasistratus, 1. xxix. c. 1., were those whe 
first made learning necegsary to physic ; which being a thing of great 
expence and pains, Pliny tells us, the school of Herophilus did not 
long subsist. Deserta deinde et hec secta, quoniam necesse erat in ea 
scire literas. Of his school, see Pliny, |. xxvi.c. 2. 

«¢ X¥. But we learn from Strabo, at the end of book xii., that the 
school both of the one and the other flourished till about his time in 
Asta, the one near Laodicea, and the other at Smyrna. He there 
names as masters of these, Zeuxis, Alexander, and Hicesius. And 
Athenzus often mentions the same ‘Ixécws as an author, and 1, it. 
€. 18., Meddwpos "Epaciseurtiag ‘Ixecie Piro. Pliny, Hicesio non parva 
authoritatis medico. 'The faces and characters -of all these we have 
still preserved in coins at Smyrna; with many others brought by 
Mr. Sherard, and now reposited in the Duke of Devonshire’s cabinet ; 
which city allowed that particular honour to those professors. They 
are found with their faces stampt on one side, and their profession 
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noted on the other, by figures in a sitting posture, with the finger 
advanced to their lips in token of that silence which the profession 
was enjoined by the oath of Hippocrates. And before the face of 
some is an asterisk, of others a thunderbolt ; the meaning of which 
marks is told us by Laertius in the life of Plato, viz. xgavnoy im- 
plyin Thy aywynv tus QrrocoPlas and asipioxoc, Thy cunPovbay Tov doyparwr. 

" $1. This physic-school at Smyrna was adjoining most probably 
to the temple of Esculapius, the ruins of which are still extant near a 
large fountain of extreme cold water, called Arco-bascar, situate, as 
is mentioned by Pausanias, near the sea, (Pausan. |. ii.c.26.) In this 
place was dug up about thirty years ago, and sold by Sir Philip 
Jackson then resident at Smyrna to Mons. Galland, and by him re- 
posited in the gallery of Versailles, a fine bust inscribed, 


* MAPKOY MOAIO® IATPOL MEOOAIKOZ,. 


The word Mr6édsxo; intimating the sect of Modius, as inrnp Mebéde does 
the like in another printed inscription. What it was is explained by 
Celsus, Ll. i. c. 1.5 «weve observationum medicinam esse s.+++4 quam 
pibodey Greci nominant, kc. Among the Auzvroficx) of Atheneus, 
in argumento operis, are registered with great honour the characters 
of Daphnus of Ephesus, as well as the renowned Galen, jepds t7v 
TEXINY, Ke Te Ne 

** XII. Another inscription found in the same place, and engraver 
under a head, ‘now lost : | 


HEPMOTENHY XAPIAHMOY x.7. A. 


“II. Honoured Sir, Nov.13.1723. 

* T am heartily glad to understand that we are like to have the 
happiness ef seeing your oration public. The medals aré not yet in 
books. Some have taken them to be so many magistrates of 
Smyrna; but that they are philosophers and. physicians, is luckily a 
discovery of my own. [ hit upon the thought by observing that phy- 
sicians are often cited with the addition of Heofiawo; and “Epacispareac, 
as by Erotian in voce “AuCiny. Lrpatwy wey 9 "Epacispateios, Zrvuv do 
‘Hpoirws. After this, that there was a school of each according to 
Strabo, 1. xii. Asdacxadrcioy “HpoPirss larpav ptya vod HevEsdos xabarep 
oe eee & Lesion 70 tev “Epaoispureiav yd ‘Ixecize Upon this founda- 
tion we are at no loss for the explication of the following medals: 


r. “ Caput laureatum sine epigraphe. 
«“ Rev. ZMYPNAION SEYEI2: figura virilis sedens, manu dextra 
ad os levata: ante faciem xigavuo nota institutienis philosophie. 
2. ** Caput laureatum sine epigraphe. 
““ Rev. EZMYPNAIQN IKEZIO£: figura eadem. Vide Numis- 
mata Kempiana, p. 82. | 
3. “ Caput laureatum sine epigraphe. 
«“ Rev. EMYPNAION EYKAHE: fig. cadem ; ante faciem, cs:- 
gloxos nota cupoving tiv Soyuatur, cum monogrammate urlis 
Smyrna. 
4. “ Caput laureatum sine epigraphe. 
«Rev, ZMYPNAINN IIALIKPATHE: fig. eadem, cum duplici 
7  -' monogrammate, Smyrna -urbis et-secte Herophilea uno, ec secta 


* 4 Erasistratee altero, i.e. EPA: 
“ Horum 
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 Horum sevkis cum tota tpsius schola 3 i.e. rots ep) viv BeiEw, lane 
datur ab Erotiano in voce Kappopu. Hicesius a Plinio, |, xxvii. ©. 4. 
ut non parve auctoritatis medicus. Pasicrates Menodoro adjungitur 
in inscriptione Dousana. Menodorus vero Hicesio apud Atheneum, 
L. ili. c. Gq =Mavodagos 0 Egaoisparios ‘Incas Qiros. 


“¢ Of these medals, the first, third, and fourth, are now before me, 
with about twenty others of the same type and character. Bein 
mistaken for unknown magistrates, they were esteemed the refuse of 
Dr. Sherard’s medals. anee many of a fairer stamp and better 
preserved were by him reposited in the cabinet of his Grace the Duke 
of Devonshire ; particularly an “Ixecsoc, and if I mistake not, an Av. 
evdeo:, being the other master mentioned by Strabo, I hope to be 
introduced by Dr. Sherard to the favour of consulting them in his 
Grace’s rich collection. In the mean time these, Sir, with myself, 
are absolutely yours ; and being obliged to be in town for waiting 
at court on Friday, I will attend you with them at your house at 
what time you please to command me, by a line directed to, &c. 

E. Chishull.”’ 


An account of the Kit-cat club, given at p.295., throws light 
on the history of Whiggism. ‘Tonson’s epitaph, which closes 
this narrative, was afterward appropriated by Dr. Franklin. 

Saint Amand’s Historical Essay on the Legislative Power of 
England was published in 1725 by Mr. Bowyer. This work 
shews learning, liberality, and merit : but no anecdotes are col- 
lected concerning the author. Is his life a neglected piece of 
biography, or is the unusual name fictitious ? 

‘The passage of Virgil is discussed at p. 356. which is come 
monly printed thus ; 


‘6 Inter odoratum lauri nemus, unde superne 
Plurimus Eridani per sylvam volvitur amnis.” 


We should prefer to read superbe instead of supern? : there is 
no sense in Dryden’s version, 


«¢ Bencath a laurel shade, where mighty Po | 
Mounts up to woods above, and hides his head below 2 


whereas the expression would be entirely natural, 


Beneath a fragrant laurel shade, whence flow 
Proudly the ample waters of the Po. 


The antiquities of Constantinople, by John Ball, were printed 
in 1729. ‘This splendid and learned publication is too little 
known for its merit. In the main, it is a translation of Gyllius, 
enriched with far-fetched notes, and embellished with cuts that 
have outlasted some of the monumerits which they represent. 

Some anachronic misplacements of intelligence occur in this 
volume. For instance, at p. 300. partiéulars are given of the 


r 2. W eodfalls, 
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Woodfalls, who died lately, and, a little farther on, of the 
llives, who flourished half 2 century earlier: one of whom, 
Jacob Ilive, endowed a pulpit, for teaching the doctrine that 
human bodies are inhabited by fallen angels ; this earth being 
a purgatory, in which they have the opportunity of re¢overing 
a celestial mansion. 

An aukward intrusion is the notice, under the year 1730, of 
the antiquities of Berkshire by Elias Ashmole. That work was 
not printed at the Bowyer press, and has no obvious connec 
tion with the regular subject of this book. 
~ In the second volume, under’ the date 1733, is announced the 
impression of Dr. Madden’s Memoirs of the Twentieth Century. 
Out of an edition of 960 copies, more than nine hundred were 
called in and destroyed ; and it was conjectured that the author 
had accepted a sum of money for this suppression. The title 
is said to have suggested to Mercier the plan of his celebrated 
and entertaining Year 2440. 

On Duckett’s Atheistical Letters, and the proceedings re- 
2 so Sone in 1738 and 1739, a manuscript-correspondence 
of Dr. Tunstall with the Earl of Oxford is noticed, which is 
now preserved among Birch’s manuscripts in the British 
Museum. There are two causes of terror, or notes of alarm, 
which the clergy are apt to carry to excess ; the dread of irre- 
ligion, and the dread of innovation. So prone is the mass of 
mankind to low superstition, and so necessarily connected with 
imperfect instruction is some form of belief, that, wherever 
tolerance exists, some religious feeling will always prevail. 
If philosophers, or fanatics, weed out any particular species of 
Opinion, others are germinating, and ready to occupy the 
vacant soil. Old doctrines are dear to old families; they have 
a certain nobility about them, which apologizes for a reception. 
independent of their merit: but the numerous and upstart 
Classes of the people would like to carry with them into higher 
life their popular schisms, and would lend to any new establish- 
ment of their favourite creeds an instantaneous, zealous, and 
crouded adherence. Controversy is useful, as a game of intel- . 
lect : but the distribution of opinion among men is little af- 
fected by it, and must for.ever subsist nearly in the same pro- 
eee and in the same variety as at present. ‘The many seek 

or grounds of faith, while the few seek for grounds of doubt; 
the poor prefer an austere, and the rich prefer a liberal morality. 
Two hundred years ago, Father Mersenne calculated that, amo 
every thousand readers of theological controversy, wereahund 
Calvinists, ten Socinians, and one Infidel ; in our own times, 
we have'a similar mixture of fanaticism, of compromise, and 
- “ef audacity. : 


Under 
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Under the year 1749, a drama of Henry Brooke, intitled 
Jack the Giant-queller, is advertised, The works of this emi- 
nent dramatist were collected in 1778 in four volumes octavo. 
Though remembered at Dublin, they are in this country less 

rized than they deserve: Gustavus Vasa, and the Earl of 

ssex, have great merit.—Under the year 1753, something oc- 
curs towards a literary history of the Jew-bill. Mr, Bowyer 
wrote in its behalf. arburton says bitterly, but not unjustly, 
“¢ I never met with so much wickedness of a persecuting spirit 
on one side, and so much nonsense on both, as in this pamphlet- 
controversy.” It was a culpable weakness in the government 
to withdraw a measure which was truly honourable to its tole- 
rance, at the instigation of a clamor so yulgarly irrational and 
consequently so transient. Public opinion ought to be con- 
sulted and respected: but that opinion alone deserves adher- 
ence, which maintains its station because it is anchored on the 
enduring principles of justice. The shifting side of mob-favor, 
the applause of the populace, and even the alarms of county- 
freeholders when encouraged by a clerical faction, might, with 
glory to the Pelham ministry, have been disdained. 

Anno 1758. A Report from the Committee appointed to 
inquire into the original standard of weights and measures. 
This document, though little known, has great merit, and served 
as a model to those reports of the Constituent Assembly of 
France, which ordained an uniform and scientific standard of 
mensuration for that country. — 1760. Dr. Brown is mentioned 
as the author of some dialogues of the dead: but his tragedies 
of Barbarossa and Athelstan are better known. In the same 
year, many interesting particulars are collected respecting Mrs. 
Frances Brooke; whose novels, (especially Emily Montagne,) 
and whose dramatic poems, (especially Rosina,) enjoyed much 
public favour. 

In 1762 occurs the publication of a book now become rare, 
Colonie Anglicane Illustrate; which contributed to found a 
trans-atlantic patriotism, and a jealousy for chartered rights, 
that were destined to produce a premature separation and an 
independence during minority, which America and Britain 
have still to lament. 

In 1764, Costard’s Tracts began to appear, which ought to 
be collected and republished, and from which recent scripture- 
critics have borrowed many speculations. By his dissertation 
on the stone which fell into A.gospotamos, he excited a curious 
and productive attention. | 

The Appendix, No. iii., relative to that excellent historian, 
Mr. Thomas Carte, whose widow married: into’the Norfolk 
family of Jerningham, preserves much curious matter conceru- 
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ing his life and works. No. iv. relates to the. orientalist 
Jackson. No, ix. to the Roman historian Hooke. 

In the third volume, under the date 1768, dccurs a publica- 
tion of the liberal Archdeacon Blackburn, Concerning the Title of 
Papists to a Toleration on Protestant Principles. In the present age, 
a fis would perhaps appear illiberal, which then was 
thdught to employ the powers of charity in stretching to re~ 
laxation the bonds of discipline. 

_ 19769. We have here some comments on Wood’s £ssay 
on the original Genius of Homer. ‘The earliest writer who cites 
Homer is Herodotus : Hesiod did not know Homer’s poems ; 
and the earliest writer, who cites that life of Homer which is 
ascribed to Herodotus, is Clemens Alexandrinus: Plato did 
not know that life. Of course, Homer flourished between 
‘Hesiod and Herodotus, and his biographer between Plato and 
Clemens, This biography, then, is an Alexandrian forgery in 
the name of Herodotus; and it is so glaringly a bookseller’s 
speculation, that all the poems forged at Alexandria in Homer’s 
name (such as the Batrachorhyontachia) are officiously quoted in 
it; and anecdotes are contrived to account for their having 
been written. All these anecdotes, connected with the adver- 
tisement of surreptitious poems, ate to be received with pecu- 
liar mistrust. From Homer’s writings, and especially from the 
Odyssey, it is clear that he had travelled much about the Archi- 
pelago, particularly by sea; still, in the description of Spartan 
territory, (see the 581st and following verses of the second book 
of the Iliad,) we discern a precision of topography which is cha- 
racteristic of local residence. Sparta was eminent at a more 
early period than Athens, and Lycurgus long preceded Solon. 
Hence Sparta had in some degree acquired the lead, or sway, 
in Greece, before the Athenians were at all competitors for it. 
The Spartan language was Greek ; and the Attic, or Ionic, or 
Doric, was to be insulted with the humiliating denomination 
of a dialect. This earlier civilization of Sparta renders it 
panne probable that Homer may. have flourished there ; 
and, as he chose a national theme, the rape of Helen, wife of 
the King of Sparta, it is the more evident that he kept in view 
a Lacedzmonian audience. Now let us turn to a remarkable 
passage in Plutarch’s biography of Lycurgus, which well 
deserves to be transcribed at length, on account of the reflec- 
tions which it is adapted to excite : 

** Among the friends gained by Lycurgus in Crete was 
Thales, whom he could induce to go and settle in Sparta. 
Shales was famed for wisdom and political ability. He was 
also. a bard, who, under color of exercising his art, performed 
as great things.as the. most excellent law-givers; for his songs 

were 
























were sO Many persuasives to obedience and unanimity. As ' 
means of melody and number they had great grace and power, 
they softened insensibly the manners of the audience, drew 
them off from the animosities which then prevailed, and united 
them in zeal for excellence and virtue! So that in some mea- 
sure he prepared the way for Lycurgus towards the instruction 
of the Spartans, 

“‘ From Crete, Lycurgus passed to Asia-minor ; where, ap- 
parently, he met with Homer’s poems, which were preserved 
by the posterity of Cleophylus. Observing that many: moral 
sentences, and much political knowlege, were intermixed with 
that poet’s stories, which had an irresistible charm, he 
collected them into one body. He transcribed them with 
pleasure, in order to take them home with him; for this glorious 
poetry was not yet fully known in Greece; only some parti- 
cular pieces were in a few hands, as they happened to be 
dispersed. Lycurgus was the first who made them collectively 
known.” 

So far, Plutarch. Now, when-the high panegyric is observed, 
which is here bestowed on the poetry of Thales; when it is 
recollected that Thales was the personal friend of Lycurgus, 
and that Lycurgus was so anxious an enthusiast of poetry as to 
have collected and edited poems; it seems to be impossible 
that the excellent poems of Thales should have perished, 
Shall we argue, consequently, that the poems collected and 
edited by Lycurgus are those of Thaies; that Homer is but 
the assumed name of the author, who, like many other epic 
poets, thought that he might secure a greater illusion to his 
readers, by representing himself as nearly cotemporary with 
the incidents described; and that Homer is the eyeless anti- 
quated mask worn by Thales, as Ossian by Macpherson ? Had 
Mr. Wood duly attended to this passage of Plutarch, his essay 
might have been more original; and his vigilant familiarity 
with the Iliad and Odyssey might have been rendered con. 
ducive to the collection of some unobserved notes of time and 
place, which lie scattered in the course of those compositions, 
In the poet who places heaven on Mount Ida, he might have 
suspected a latent Cretan; and an adopted son of Sparta, in 
him who celebrates those heroes from whom its’ sovereigns 
claimed their descent. The kings of Sparta, according to 
Pausanias, (lib, ili.) derived their pedigree from the son of Aga- 
memnon, and their inheritance from the daughters of Tyndarus. 

In our xviith volume, p. §9., we noticed the first appearance 
of this work of Mr. Wood, who is also rendered illustrious b 
his publication of the Ruins of Palmyra and Balbec, sae 
folios, dated in 1753 and 1757. 

— 4 Ty 
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* In 19972 Mr. Bowyer published an enlarged edition of his own 
« Conjectures on the New Testament.” However meritorious 
they were at that time, modern inquiry has far outstripped in 
boldness and depth the cautious researches of the Marklands 
and other secret coadjutors of Mr. Bowyer.— In the same eats 
“«‘ The Spiritual Quixote” is announced. The works of the Rev. 
Richard Graves, of which this picture from nature forms but a 
small part, well deserve to be collectively reprinted. ‘The an- 
tidotes of enthusiasm, the remedies of fanaticism, the preven. 
tatives of superstition, the emollients of zealotry, the alteratives 
of credulity, the solvents of bigotry, and the lenitives of into- 
lerance, should now be sought every where among the hoards 
of literature, and forced into fresh circulation. ‘That indus 
is incessant, formidable, energetic, organized, and efficacious, 
with which fraud and folly assail the crumbling bulwarks of 
good sense. — 

Of Tyrwhitt’s Tracts, an elaborate notice occurs under the 

ear 1773 : an assemblage of them could scarcely fail to interest 
both the classical and the domestic antiquary. 

Under the year 1777, is given a condensed and carefully dated 
biography of Sir William Jones: but the great (though, we hope, 
unintentional) error of Lord Teignmouth in attributing or- 
thodox opinions to Sir W. Jones, in defiance of the contradictory 
evidence of his writings, is not duly arraigned. A preface 
furnished by Sir William Jones, to a romantic work of Madame 
de Vaucluse, is copied in a note. 

The death and will of Mr. Bowyer form conspicuous incidents 
in this year; and they terminate that text which these volumes 
have in common with the life of Bowyer published in 1782. 
The Essays and Illustrations subsequently appended are con- 
tinued through three volumes more : but they no longer affect 
to hang, like cobwebs, to the joists or shelves of the apart- 
ment, but float like gossamer with incessant and independent 
suspension. 

The memoir of Czsar de Missy, who for many years helped 
to wreath that intellectual bond of union between Great Britain 
and the Continent which results from the courteous interchange 
of literary and critical intelligence, is one of the agreeable ar- 
ticles in this Appendix. — That of Robert Orme ought to have 
been much more diffuse and complete :— this great historian is 


not yet valued as he ought. ‘We transcribe what is here said 
of him: 


* Robert Orme, Esq. was a native of Tilly-Cherry, in the East 
Indies, of which his father was governor; he was brought to Eng- 
Jand whilst an infant, and at an early age was sent to Harrow sche 
where he received his education. In 1744 or 1745, he went out as 

| a writer 
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‘a writer to Calcutta ; in 1755 he was appointed one of the members 
of the council at Madras. In 1757 he was appointed commissary- 
general; which office he held till 1759, when he returned to England, 
In 1763, he published the first volume of his valuable History of the 
Military Transactions of the British Nation in India. In or about 
1770, the Court of Directors appointed him their historiographer, 
with a salary of 40ol. per'annum, and gave him free access to the re- 
cords at the India-house, for the two succeeding volumes of his 
work. His last publication, which came out in 1782, was, * His- 
torical Fragments of the Mogul Empire during the Reign of Aureng- 
zebe.”? Mr. Orme came to reside at Ealing in 1792, and died there 
the 15th of January 1801. There is a monument to his memory on 
the north wall of the church, thus inscribed : 
'« Sacred to the memory of Robert Orme; 
a man endeared to his friends by the gentleness of his manners, and 
respected by the publick as the elegant historian of the Military 
Transactions of the 
British Nation in India. 
Ob. 15 January 1801, ztat. 73.” 

¢ Mr. Orme’s valuable collection of printed books and MSS. ree 
lative to the affairs of India were, pursuant to his request, presented 
after his decease to the East India Company. 

* A medallion of him is prefixed to his book.’ 


Of all our English historians, Gibbon is the greatest. For ap- 
propriate learning and research, for judgment in the reconcilia- 
tion of testimony, for sagacity in the appretiation of character, 
for force and vastness of thought, for stateliness and condensa- 
tion of style, he is alike admirable. ‘The fault of his matter is 
the disproportion of its parts. 

To Hume must be conceded the second place. If he be de- 
ficient in research, he is equitable and judicious in the appli- 
cation of the evidence attained; his moral taste approaches 
human character with lenity, and prizes in it the beautiful 
virtues and the fine endowments; while his unsleeping intel- 
lect displays the thinker, exercises the philosopher, and in- 
structs the statesman. His style is tame, but elegant ; superior 
for purity, euphony, precision, and selection of ornament, to 
that of Addison, whom he deigned to imitate :— it is the trans- 
parent garb of ideas shapen with the chisel of a master. 

Robertson is the competitor of Orme for the third place. 
Aware that they wanted the classical learning and strength of 
mind possessed by Gibbon and Hume, the public opinion still 
vibrates undecided between them, and contemplates as the more 
colossal figure that which it is made to approach. In our judg- 
ment, Orme is a more instructive historian than Robertson; since 
practical men can rely on the one, not on the other. In com- 
paring the siege of Pondicherry in Orme’s first book, with the 
siege of Metz in Robertson’s eleventh book of Charles V., we 

may 
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may say that a military man will better know in future how to in- 
vest Pondicherry from Orme’s account, but that nobody can learn 
from Robertson how to defend or attack Metz: yet the use of 
history is to preserve the lessons of experience. In character- 
izing individuals, Orme draws his inferences from facts and 
observations ; Robertson from the balance of testimony, and 
the accident of contemporaneous applause. If we compare the 
character of Dupleix, in Orme’s fifth book,—in which the 
grounds of every panegyric ate retorded, and the most ex- 
quisite justice is shewn to an enemy, —with the character of 
Luther, in Robertson’s second book, — which is a mere repe- 
tition, and a very tedious one, of ecclesiastical puffs,—we shall 
see that Luther’s low buffoonery, and his insincere use of vulgar 
credulity, are suppressed by eheceecin not dishonestly, but 
from ignorance of facts, which he never sought to obtain at the 
source. Orme is superior to national prejudice ; Robertson is 
imbued even with sectarian, Orme paints from nature; Ro- 
bertson from books :—Orme with the precision of portraiture ; 
Robertson with the vague distortion of the rhetorician. Orme 
owes our neglect to the strangeness, and Robertson our favour 
to the celebrity, of his personages :—-Orme is growing on our 
interest, with the empire of which he sketched the origin; Ro- 
bertson is fading on our interest, with the dissolution of those 
religious and political parties which he had to describe, but 
dared not to criticize. Orme has the raciness, the foliage, and 
the verdure, of living history, sprung up among the men and 
on the spot ; while Robertson displays the sear divested state- 
liness of the monumental trophy. 


e Qualis frugifera quercus sublimis in agro 
xuvias vetercs populi, sacrataque gestans 
Dona ducum, nec jam validis radicibus harens, 
Pondere fixa suo est, nudosque per aera ramos 
Effundens, trunco non frondibus efficit umbram.” 


In the fourth volume, are contained laborious micrological 
antiquarian dissertations on the Polyglotts, on News-papers, and 
on Pamphlets. These are succeeded by a chequered list of 
biographical memoirs ; among which that of Edward Wortley 
Montague may be distinguished, as singularly amusing for the 
romantic character and varying scenery of the incidents which 
it includes. 

The life of Bishop Horsley is also given. To his great ma- 
thematical acquirements, to his deep knowlege of the learned 
languages, and to his majestic eloquence, due praise is assigned : 
but he is over-valued as a scripture-critic. In this department 
of literature, or erudition, his reading was confined and scanty; 
and his inferences were mystical and injudicious. He had 
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neither the intellect nor the frankness of Warburton. That 
relate judged better than he argued ; Horsley argued better than 
be judged : —both gloried in the arrogance of episcopacy. 

Vol. v. contains curious dissertations on the Thesaurus of 
Steevens, and on the history of Lexicography. This latter 
topic might include dictionaries of science, as well as dic- 
tionaries of words only. —To the disquisitions, which for pa- 
tient copiousness of detail a Hearne might covet to have written, 
succeed several carefully-dated wy UF chiefly of anti- 
quaries. Plutarch’s art of painting individual likenesses by a 
characteristic anecdote is too much neglected in these accounts. 
Every body is born, and married, and buried, in exact conformit 
with the parish-register ; while that which not the parish-clerk, 
but the conversation of the neighbourhood, might have supplied, 
is too commonly left to the sagacity of grubblers yet unborn. 

Some account, but one which is very depretiating, is 
given of the late Conyers Middleton, This admirable writer 
was born at Richmond in 1683, and became fellow of 
Trinity-college at Cambridge in 1706. Being fond of music, 
he took lessons on the violin, which offended the ears of 
Bentley, who called him * fiddling Conyers;” and hence, it was 
thought, arose those personal altercations, which eventually dis- 
played Middleton’s superiority, moral, intellectual, and literary, 
over the great Bentley. 

Middleton was created doctor of divinity by royal mandate 
int717. At his suggestion, George I. had purchased and 
presented to the University of Cambridge the hbrary of 
Dr. Moore; and the office of principal librarian was imme- 
diately conferred on Middleton. After the decease of his first 
wife in 1724, he visited Italy, whence he returned about the 
close of the following year. In this journey, and perhaps ha- 
bitually, he spent more money than he could afford; and in 
1731 he accepted a mineralogical lectureship, for which he 
was ill qualified, but of which the salary was an object. This 
he resigned on remarrying in 1734. He took private pupils, 
among whom were remarked a son of Lord Montfort, and a 
nephew of Lord Radnor. He died in 1750, of a liver-disease; 
and his decease happening about the same period with that of 
Gordon, the translator of Tacitus, Lord Bolingbroke is re- 
ported to haye said, ‘* There is the best writer in England 
gone, and the worst.” Middleton was in fact the best prose- 
writer in England; and of all those unambitious composers, 
who have employed the middle style, who have been contented 
with an idiomatic plainness, and have shunned a swelling dic- 
tion, he probably remains the best. Purer, more elegant, more 
precise, and more euphonious than Addison, he is only less 
Various, and as frequently diffuse. An attic fondness for ex- 
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pletives, and a negligence which incurs repetitions, may be 
observed in Middleton’s prose: but he never mistakes, like 
Addison, a sophism for an argument, or a truism for a dis- 
covery; and he is always more aware what he says than how he 
says it. Less excellent as a dialectician than as a critic, his 
intellect approaches that of Hume, rather for clearness and 
strength than for invention and subtilty. Those simpler 
graces of composition, which are acquired by a study of the 
antique, have been imitated by both; by Hume purposely, 
and by Middleton unconsciously. His diction, transparent as 
filtered water, displays in polished distinctness the minutest 
ground-work of his ideas, which he has never a wish to dis- 
guise. Calm in conscious greatness, he could assert sincerity 
without imprudence, and dignity without ostentation. His Free 
Enquiry into the Miraculous Powers, and his Letter from Rome, 
are the most efficient controversial pamphlets, which Protestant 
Europe has to oppose against the doctrine of the Papal 
church. His Life of Cicero, though it suffers, as a work of art, 
from that indolence which relied teo exclusively on Bellenden 
for authorities, and which accepted translations of the cited docu- 
ments at the hands of any ready student, is the best classical 
biography in our language ; and it disputes, in European lite- 
rature, the palm with the Julian of LaBletterie. Every fragment 
of Middleton is valuable for cogency of argument, for tran- 
quillity of temper, for soundness of citation, and for fluency of 
sense ; and it is much to be lamented that the well-meaning 
piety of Dr. Heberden has condemned to the flames a posthu- 
mous manuscript of Middleton, ‘* On the Inefficacy of Prayer.” 
His works are not merely the triumph of our clerical literature, 
but are among the most valuable of our national classics, and 
will long survive both the paradoxes of Warburton and the 
diatribes of Horsley. ‘ 

The sixth volume opens with a laboured account of the 
Gentleman's Society at Spalding ; which, to borrow a distinction 
made by a recent synonymist, appears to us more praiseworthy 
than laudable. It seems to possess those unshining utilities, 
those well-intentioned industries, those meritorious purposes, 
those quotidian virtues, which it is a duty but a difficulty to 
panegyrize impressively ; and which habits of association alone 
can inculcate the patience to admire. 

A Peterborough Society, and next the Society of Anti- 
quaries in London, are individually depicted with a Dutch love 
of particulars. Not Gerard Dow, when he was painting by 
the help of a lens the five hairs on the mole-spot of his grand- 
mother’s left cheek, could have taken more pleasure in truth of 
nature; minuteness of observation, fidelity of detail, or indi- 
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Viduality of character, than the compiler of these lives. They 
are followed by the Wartons, Drs. Mead and Pegge, Mr. Gough, 
Dr. Ducarel, Bp. Hurd, &c. To us, however, the editor’s own 
memoirs were at present most attractive, and of them we will 
present a sketch from the documents here provided : 


¢ John Nichols, son of Edward and Anne Nichols, was born at 
Islington, Feb. 2. 1744-5 ; and received his education in that village, 
at the academy of Mr. John Shield. 

‘ His original designation was to the Royal Navy; which was 
rendered abortive by a relation’s death. , 

¢ In 1757, before he was quite 13, he was placed under the care 
of Mr. Bowyer; who in a short time received him into his confi- 
dence, and intrusted to him the management of his printing-office. 

‘ In 1765, he was sent to Cambridge, to treat with the University 
for a lease of their exclusive privilege of printing. But that 
learned body having determined to keep the property in their own 
hands, he in the folloming year (having previously become a Free- 
man of London, and a Liverymaa of the Company of Stationers) en- 
tered into partnership with his master; with whom in 1767 he re- 
moved from White Friers into Red Lion Passage, Fleet Street. 
This union continued till the death of Mr. Bowyer in 1777. 

‘ In August 1478, he became associated with his friend Mr. David 
Henry in the management of the Gestleman’s Magazine; and since 
that time not a sin ee month has elapsed, in which he has not written 
several articles in that Miscellany ; some of them with his name, or 
his initials ; and others (as is essensial to a periodical work) anony- 
mously. But he can truly say, that he never wrote a single line, 
either in the Magazine or elsewhere, that he would not at the time 
have avowed had it been necessary, or that he now wishes to recall. 

« In 1781 he was elected an honorary member of the Society of 
Axtiquaries at Edinburgh; and in 1785 received the same distinction 
from the Society of Antiquaries at Perth. 

¢ In December 1784, he was elected into the Common Council, 
for the Ward of Farringdon Without ; whence, in 1786, on a violent 
sollision of parties, he was ousted. In the summer of 1787 he 
was unanimously re-elected ; and received from Mr. Alderman Wilkes 
the unsolicited appointment of one of the Deputies of the Ward. 

¢ At the end of 1797, on the death of Mr. Wilkes, he withdrew 
from his seat in the Common Council; but in the following year, on 
the pressing solicitation of some of his friends, again accepted of it. 

‘ In 1804, he attained the summit of his ambition — in being 
elected Master of the Stationers’ Company. 

‘ On the 8th of January 1807, by an accidental fall, he fractured 
one of his thighs; and, on the 8th of February 1808, experienced a 
far greater calamity, in the destruction of his printing-office and waree 
houses, with the whole of their valuable contents. 

© Under these accumulated misfortunes, sufficient to have over- 
whelmed a much stronger mind, he was supported by the consolatory 
balm of friendship, and the offers of unlimited pecuniary assistance — 
tall, cheared by unequivocal marks of public and private approbation 
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(not to mention motives of a bight and far superior nature) he had 
the resolution to apply with redoubled diligence to literary and ty- 
pographical labours. 

‘ In December 1811, having completed the ‘“‘ History of Lei- 
cestershire,’’? and made a considerable progress in the volumes in 
which this article appears, he bad a final adieu to civic honours ;—in- 
tending also to withdraw from a business in which he has been for 54 
years assiduously engaged ; and hoping (Deo volente) to pass the 
evening of life in the calm enjoyment of domestic tranquillity. 

‘ He was married, in 1766, to Anne daughter of Mr. William 
Cradock, of Leicester, and again, in 1778, to Martha daughter of 
Mr. William Green, of Hinckley. By the first wife, (who died in 
1776) he has two daughters living, 1812; by the second, (who died 
in 1788) one son and four daughters. 

‘ He never affected to possess any superior share of erudition, or 
to be profoundly versed in the learned languages ; content, if in plain 
and intelligible terms, either in conversation or in writing, he could 
contribute his quota of information or entertainment.’ 


An enumeration fellows of fifty-seven distinct publications 
of this productive and (we can conscientiously add) this most 
fair and widely useful writer; which, however, do not include 
his ample progressive contributions to the Gentlman’s Ma- 
gazine. No one of them appears to us more distinctly to de- 
serve to be completed and reprinted, than the steps repeatedly 
taken towards an entire annotated edition of the works of Sir 
Richard Steele. He was a titled author, a gentleman-writer, 
a moral and an urbane public instructor; and he has contri- 
buted, more perhaps than Addison himself, to that tone of 
cultivated purity, of disciplined information, of select acquire- 
ment, and of communicable knowlege, which confers on the 
women of England a high conversational rank, without an 
alarming omniscience. He has known, from intuitive deco- 
rum, where to limit the proper study of womankind. Religion 
and science have both attempted their additions to Steele's 
range of topics, but hitherto without a marked and unequivocal 
success. Most female religionists have a little of austerity, of 
proselytism, and of bigotry, which interferes with facile ma- 
trimony and with domestic quiet: while most.female philoso- 
phers have a little of curiosity, of partiality, and of rashness, 
which interferes with marital deference and with contented 
seclusion. Steele saw in embryo these tendencies, and taught 
a desirable temperance of inquiry, remote alike from the pri- 
vations of ignorance and the intoxications of vanity. His 
pupils are not inured to place piety in zeal, or accomplishment 
in prating. 

After this faint attempt to represent the varied contents of 
these volumes, we must now ¢lose them; and if we do it with 
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some recollection of fatigue, it is mixed with many of gratitude. 
They furnish an assorted stock of literary information, separated 
into drawers, carefully labelled, readily accessible, and fit for 
retail. ‘The historians of letters, and all those book-worms of 
celebrity who pass their time in feeding on the remains of ex-" - 
cellence and the carrion of genius, have here an entire catacomb 
of mummies for their prey. Lexicogrdphers of lives will dig 
here for dates and details, for the titles of forgotten vo- 
lumes, or the deaths of immortal authors; and all the living 
literary industry, which half despairs of the gratitude of 
posterity and the memory of nations, will view with wel- 
come hope and grateful complacence the labour of 60 assi- 
duous an antiquary, directed to the comprehensive and in-> 
discriminate preservation of all that is known concerning the 
fates or fortunes of the studious. Not wholly to die is likely 
to be the gift of the printing-press to every one of its employers. 
‘The unread authors are chronicled for being scarce; the read 
for being popular. Obscurity is protected from oblivion, in 
order to display research; mediocrity, by the instinctive at- 
tachment of sympathy; and genius, by that overawing serti- 
ment of veneration for departed excellence, which former! 
elevated temples to Homer among the Greeks, and to Paul 
among the Christians. 

As an effort of literary art, this work would have been a 
more proportionate, complete, lasting, and finished production, 
if it had more nearly and closely preserved the form of the ori- 
ginal edition of 1782. Materials have since that period accu- 
mulated, which it was a step towards perfection to introduce ; 
but the irrelevant and unconnected passages, which throw no 
light on the annals of the Bowyer-press, ought rather to have 
been ttansplanted into some other analogous compilation, than 

| foisted into a mosaic in whose pattern they are superfluous 
tessara. Of nothing too much is a proverb attributed to some 
sage, who probably was never an author. 

A seventh volume liberally supplies a very copious index to 


all the six. | Tay. r 
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Art. VII. Observations on the Trial by Jury, particularly on the 
Unanimity required in the Verdict. By A Longley, Esq., late 
Recorder of Rochester, and at present One of the Pe of the 
Thames Police. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Longman and Co, 


t eye respectable name affixed to this pamphlet intitles it to be 
distinguished from the mass of crude and ill-digested trea- 


tuses, which are from time to time shot from the heated: brains 
of 
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of self-created law-givers, against every institution or system 
that has been established. The trial by jury has escaped with 
fewer assaults than almost any other mode of judicature that 
has been practised among men ; and, considering how strongly 
it is protected by the favourable prejudices of a country of which 
it is the boasted peculiarity, it must be allowed as a proof of ° 
no ordinary courage in an author that he ventures to discuss 
its failings. That failings should exist in the system cannot be 
so much matter of surprize to any one who reflects on the 
origin and progress of this extraordinary institution, as if it 
were found free from any defects of theory or practice. Indeed, 
it is impossible to dwell a moment on this subject without being 
struck with the reflection that an institution, the offspring of an 
age and people whose name and character are used to designate 
barbarity, has been found to possess so much practical superiority 
over any mode of judicature that was discovered by the most 
refined and enlightened societies of antiquity ; though they car- 
ried to the highest point the science of speculative legislation, 
and united a knowlege of all the arts of civil life with the most 
lwely, zealous, and vigilant attachment to the preservation of 
civil liberty. It is not less extraordinary that so admirable and 
well concerted a structure was not the discovery of deliberate 
wisdom, either in an individual legislator, or a collective assem- 
bly employed in framing or organizing a body of laws for the 
prveennens of a regular society,—like the laws of Solon and 

ycurgus, or those of the twelve tables, or like the codes of 
Justinian, Frederic,and Napoleon,—but was one among anumber 
of the rude customs of half-civilized tribes, the majority of 
whose rites and usages were marked by absurdity, blindness, 
and ignorance. : 

These considerations are sufficient to lead us to expect, 2 
priori, the existence of many blemishes and defects, combined 
with the best and wisest plans, in a system of judicature that is 
derived from such an origin; and the real existence of such 
blemishes is pointed out with freedom and ability in the 
pages before us, by a writer who evidently delivers the 
Sentiments of a full mind, strongly impressed with his sub- 
ject, and able to give a nervous utterance to clear and distinct 
conceptions. : 

The correct history of the trial by jury is the opprobrium 
bistoricorum, if such a phrase may be allowed; for even well- 
founded conjecture is wanting to gratify our curiosity on this 
most interesting branch of inquiry. Yet enough is known to 
ascertain that the unanimity, required in the trial by jury at 
the present day, was not one of its original ingredients; and 
this is perhaps an argument in its favour, as going a great way 
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to shew that. the alteration was the gradual result of experience, 
and was established from a tried sense of its advantage. How- 
ever this may be, many vestiges are on record, of a different mode 
of proceeding ; though it does not certainly appear what the rule 
was in case of a difference of opinion among the jury, nor 
whether any settled and invariable practice was followed. 
The contrary rather seems to have been the fact ; for we some- 
times find that the verdict of the minority as well as of the 
majority was recorded; and on other occasions the expedient 
was adopted of adding to the jury a number of fresh jurymen 
equal to the minority, and then taking the sense of a majority 
of the whole. At whatever period, however, or from whatever 
views of the subject, the practice of requiring the jury to be 
unanimous was first introduced, it is liable to some obvious 
objections; which are so well’ stated by the author of this 
pamphlet, that the reader, who wishes to make up his mind on 
this controverted point, will find his trouble well rewarded in 
the perusal of the work, which will make him master of at least 
one side of the question. The gradual adoption of the law of 
unanimity is also traced through a series of curious judgments 
and decisions; and, that the writer may do justice to the 
question of which he treats, he has laid before his readers an 
authority in support of the practice in the opinion of the late 
Lord Ashburton. That eminent lawyer — whose store of 
forensic experience, added to the solidity of his. judgment, gives 
a-formidable weight to the side which he espoused in a ques- 
tion which his acute mind must often have revolved, — was 
firmly persuaded, by his own observation, of the good effect re- 
sulting from the unanimity required in a jury. This opinion 
Mr. Longley examines and combats with great strength ,and 
shrewdness: but whether with such success as to produce con- 
viction, we cannot undertake to determine. 

However, as on various occasions in which we admire a system 
in theory, we are compelled to lament the fact that many of its 
beauties vanish or are changed into blemishes in practice ; 
sO it sometimes happens, for our consolation, that many evils 
and deformities, which are made to look very glaring and full 
of mischief in speculation, are in practice productive of so little 
injury, that it becomes a matter of doubt whether ony merit 
censure or approbation. ‘Thus it is with the object of which 
we are speaking. ‘The inconveniences and absurdities of re- 
quiring unanimity in juries may be depicted in such strong 
colours, and exposed by such unanswerable reasons, that we 
are ready to condemn the system as irrational, mischievous, 
and the sure source of perjury and injustice; and to lament 
that we can cherish scarcely any hope of seeing a better system 
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substituted in its place: but when we recollect how little real 
complaint is ever heard to arise from a cause which, if really 
pregnant with so much iil, must from its daily operation be the 
ground not of speculative censure but of loud and universal 
clamour, we feel our dissatisfaction more sensibly diminished 
by that recollection, than it would be by abundance of theo- 
retical discussion. 

If the system were to be new-modelled, great consideration 
would be due to the objections which might be urged against 
the present plan: but it is not easy to predict what might 
be the success of a different regulation. Certainly, the 
ordinary sense of mankind is in favour of the objection. Of 
this we have an example before our eyes; which, while it 
proves that the general impression is against our present arrange- 
ment, will afford an important lesson on this subject, by obser- 
vation of the effect resulting from a plan which is intended to 
heal the supposed defect. We allude to the trial by jury as 
established under the French code, in criminal cases. In order 
to obviate the objections to a perfect agreement in the jury, 

. that trial is thus ordered ; viz. the verdict is according to the 
opinion of the majority ; an equality acquits: “ si meanmoains Pac- 
cusé west declaré coupable du fait principal qu’ 2 une simple majorite, 
les juges delibereront entre eux sur le méme point ; et si Pavis de la 

Ms minorité des jurés est adopté par la majorité des juges, de telle sort 

qu'en réunissant le nombre des voix ce nombre excede celui de la 
majorité des jurés et de la minorité des juges, Pavis favorable a 
Paccusé prévaudra,” 

- Hitherto, little opportunity has occurred for comparing the 
merits of this French plan with those of our own ; for as yet too 
little scope has been given to the free exercise of the system 
itself, to allow us to judge of the comparative excellence of any 
of its parts: butif the time should ever arrive when the present 

. military despotism shall give way to a government that will 
permit the unconstrained practice of the forms of the consti- 
tution, the merits of each system may be fairly weighed in, the 
balance of experience and observation, provided that national 
prejudices can be kept out of the scale. Since France, 
moreover, has afforded the example of an emancipation 
from those prejudices, by borrowing an important insti- 
tution from her rival, we ought to hope that our posterity 
will not be ashamed to adopt any real improvement which 
their neighbours may have the good fortune to discover in 
its design. 

Without entering into a lengthened discussion an this 
question, we cannot help observing that all the arguments, 
which condemn the principle of unanimity in juries, appear to 
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us to neglect one view of the case which ought not to be over- 
looked. 'To expect any number of men to agree exactly in the 
impression made on their minds by the facts laid before them 
is obviously irrational: but those who assume that every jury- 
man must necessarily retain his first impression, and is there- 
fore guilty of perjury in acceding toa verdict contrary to it, 
seem to forget that the office and use of a collective tribunal, 
as juries are, is to deliberate and consult as well as to vote. 
The first conclusion from the evidence may in some, perhaps 
in the majority, be wrong: but, so far from being under a 
necessity of adhering to that conclusion, every dispassionate and 
sensible man is desirous of correcting and assisting his judg- 
“ment by comparing it with that of others; and it is not till 
after he has submitted his judgment to such an examination, 
that any cautious man can satisfactorily form a conviction by 


which he is prepared to abide. Now this end would not be so 


well answered by allowing the verdict of the majority to pre- 
vail; since, though it may be said that, in case of an erroneous 
impression taken up by the majority, which is to be corrected 
by consultation, the same arguments which are supposed to 
bring over the whole would also bring .over the greater num- 
ber, and that still therefore unanimity is not proved to be re- 
quisite ; yet it may reasonably be feared that, if a majority 
dictated the verdict, the inevitable consequence would be that 
no discussion would take place, but the jury would at once 
proceed to voting, as the most expeditious method of discharg- 
ing a burdensome office. 

The present tract is not confined to the single point of una- 
nimity, but embraces other objections, and particularly as to 
the number and qualifications of jurymen; both of which are 
enforced with great plausibility. ‘The author finds fault with 


the law which requires a jury to consist of twelve, a number - 


which he conceives to be unnecessarily multiplied, for the pur- 
pose of correct investigation. He is led to this conclusion by 
the daily experience of the number usually adopted in arbitra- 
tions, where the choice of the parties in their own cause. sel- 
dom fixes on more than three; and no complaints are made of 
the insufficiency of that number, It is justly observed that, if 
a smaller number than twelve be adequate to fulfil all the 
purposes of a jury, to exact the attendance of more than the 
requisite number is an unnecessary and impolitic invasion of the 
time of individuals, and of that class of individuals to whom time 
is property.. ‘T'welve, however, are less easily biassed than three. 
— It is in vain to inquire for the reason which gave to the pre- 
cise number of f¢ave/ve that mysterious preference which was 
attributed to it by most of the northern tribes of Europe, 
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among whom the first lineaments of the jury are to be traced. 
That reason was probably very foolish, and not worth our 
inquiries, even if we had any clue to satisfy them. It certainly 
is intitled to serious consideration. whether the public business 
might not be carried on with a smaller encroachment on pri- 
vate callings. In the new French ordinance, the number of 
twelve is preserved ; whether from a deliberate persuasion of 
its propriety, or from a regard to antiquity, we cannot say: 
but, considering the men who were employed in the formation 
of that code, the former motive, either well or ill grounded, was 
more probably consulted. 

Another objection is the confining the duty of jurymen in 
county-juries to freeholders, copyholders, and leaseholders, in- 
stead of distributing it among them in common with the re- 
spectable class of householders. This is however a matter of 
minor importance, because it does not impeach the fitness of 
the jury as at present constituted to perform its functions to 
the public, but only proposes an arrangement which would cause 
a more equal distribution of an onerous office. 

On the whole, we sincerely recommend this short treatise 
to all those to whom the perfection of the jurisprudence of 
their country is an object of interest or concern: persuaded as 
we are that every discussion, which fixes the attention of the 
community on subjects of this nature, is beneficial ; and that 
the most certain method of insuring the stability of patriotic 
institutions is to labour incessantly to improve them, to admit 
no standard of perfection but real utility, and neither to court 
innovation ‘nor to fear it. 
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Art. VIII. Reasons for a Modification of the Act of Anne re- 
specting the Delivery of Books and Copy-right. 8vo. Pamphlet. 
Nichols, Son, and Bentley. 1813. 


‘A.N application is now depending in Parliament, the object 

of which is explained by the above title; and the circum- 
stances which have occasioned that application are briefly these. 
The act of Anne, (8 Ann. c.19.) which secures the copy-right 
of authors for 14 years, or, if they survive that term, for 14 
years longer, also imposes a penalty of one penny a sheet on 
pirated copies of books: but it directs, as a condition to the 
recovery of the penalty, that the publications shall be entered in 
the register of Stationers’ Hall. It is then added that, of all books 
printed and published as aforesaid, nine copies shall be sent to 
Stationers’ Hall, for the use of the King’s Library, Sion Col- 
lege, the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, the four Scotch 
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. Universities, and the Faculty of Advocates at Edinburgh. A 
subsequent statute (41 G. 3. c.107.) requires two other copies 
for Trinity College and the King’s Inns at Dublin ;— in all, 
eleven copies. 

This act was interpreted by authors and booksellers to re- 
quire the delivery of copies only of those publications which 
were entered at Stationers’ Hall; and, as an idea was soon 
taken up that an action at law might be maintained for an in- 
vasion of copy-right independently of that statute, which would 
afford sufficient pro.zction to the proprieters without recur. 
ring to the penalties of the act, they did not deem it necessar 
to register every work in the manner prescribed. At length, 
in 1798, it was décided, in.the case of Beckford against Hood, 
by the Court of King’s Bench, that an author had a right to an 
action of damages for pirating his work, though it had not been 
entered according to the directions of the actof Anne. This 
judgment occasioned the almost entire cessation of the practice 
of registering; and, as the delivery of copies was supposed to 
depend on the registry, such delivery ceased also. In this 
opinion, the public bodies intitled to copies under the statute ac- 
quiesced, until about twa years ago; when the University of 


Cambridge asserted a claim toa copy of every work published 


in which an exclusive copy-right could be maintained, although 
it had not been registered. ‘lheir claim was resisted; and the 
validity of it was tried in an action brought by the University 
for the. non-delivery of Mr. Fox’s historical work. <A special 
case was argued on it before the Court of King’s Bench; when 
it was determined that the act of Anne is to be construed by 
itself, and that it requires a delivery of copies of all books, 
whether registered or not. 

Weare not prepared to question, in the remotest degree, the 
soundness of this determination, which we firmly believe to 
be a true exposition of the law as it stands: but this belief 
is compatible with the persuasion which we entertain, on the 
perusal of these Reasons, &c. that it deserves the most attentive 
deliberation of the legislature whether, in the present state 
of literary publications, the impartant interests of literature do 
not call for a revisal and modification of that law. 

The origin of the delivery of copies was an act of Charles 
the Second in 1662, called the Licensing Act; which was pro- 
fessedly intended for the odious purpose of restraining the 
liberty of the press. ‘To promote the ends of that act, by way 
of giving to government full notice of every new work, it 
required eyery printer to send three copies of each book newly 
printed, or reprinted with additions, to the Stationers’ Com- 


pany, in order to be sent to the King’s Library, and the Vice- 
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chancellors of the two Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
for the use of theit public libraries. From this obnoxious 
root sprang all the subsequent enactments respecting the de- 
livery of copies. The act was indeed temporary, and was suf- 
fered to die away. Its spirit was revived in the arbitrary reign 
of James the Second, but was again allowed to expire under 
that of William the Third in 1694. From that period, it lay, 
dormant till the statute of Anne again recalled it into action.— 
This history is calculated to give an inauspicious character to a 
law so descended, but would not be intitled to much regard 
if the law itself were not exposed to radical objections. 

An attempt has been made to maintain the claim on equitable 
grounds, as if it were a just commutation given to the Univer- 
Sities, at the time of granting exclusive copy-rights, for the loss 
of the privilege which they had enjoyed of printing all books, 
which was destroyed by the above-mentioned act: but the 
whole foundation of this plea is shewn to be visionary 
and fallacious, by the author of the tract before us; and, hav- 
ing disposed of the argument in support of the reasonableness 
and justice of the law, he proceeds to the positive grounds for 
deeming it unreasonable and unjust. ‘These are principally 
founded on the hardship of taking out of the pockets of authors, 
for on them the loss must ultimately fall, a share of profits 
which in very many instances amounts to a most serious taxa- 
tion. Asan example which may serve at least to justify the 
complaints of those who are concerned, and to alarm those 
who wish well to the cause of literature, we subjoin one list 
out of several which the author has collected to exemplify his 
position : 


‘ Let us instance the following works. The required copies of 
these, on the best paper, would have amounted to the sum of 56981. 1s. 








ee 
11 of Daniel’s Oriental Scenery, 200 guineas, 2310 0 O 
11 of Lord Valentia’s Travels, (N. B. only 50 of the 
best paper printed, ) - - - 577 10 o 
i1 of Salt’s Views, 26 guineas, - . 300 6 oO 
11 of Bloomfield’s Norfolk, 22 guineas, - 254 2 O 
11 of British Gallery of Engravings, - - 1065 13 6 
11 of Costumes of the World, - - 532 2 6 
11 of Dryden’s Works, - - : 138 12 oO 
11 of Sir R. Hoare’s Ancient Wiltshire - 207 18 o 
11 of Giraldus, 2 vols. . - - 127 1 Oo 
11 of Perry’s Conchology, - - - 18416 o 
£5698 1 0’ 
We 
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We select only one other instance, from among many, to 
shew the direct and heavy discouragement to literature which 
must ensue if the law as it now exists be enforced: 


‘ A new edition of Dugdale’s Monasticon is preparing, with ad- 
ditions, ‘The subscription-price of this on the best paper is 130 
guineas for each set. ‘This will be a very expensive work to the 
reverend gentleman who has undertaken it, from the number of 
plates which it will contain. If he should be compelled to give 11 
copies of this, it willbe a loss to him of 1,500l.’ 

It is alleged, on the other side, that the author has only to 
print eleven more copies than he otherwise would, and the 
tax will amount merely to the value of the paper and the print- 
ing of those copies, which will hardly be felt: but to this the 
author of the Reasons answers ; First, no greater number of any 
book is printed than, according to the best foresight, will be 
actually sold; and the great expence of paper and print makes 
it necessary to form the most exact calculation on this subject ; 
but, by antient custom, which cannot now be altered, the printers 
charge by 250 copies; that is, if they print 260, or any number 
above 250 and under 500, they charge the same as for 500; if 
they print 505, they charge the same as for 750; and so on. 
Now paper and print make the largest part of the expence of a 
publication. If, then, an author thinks that he cannot venture 
to print above 250 or 500, which is the case with the vast 
majority of publications, it is not of small importance to him 
to print eleven copies more. If he thinks that he can self 
250 copies, and has to print eleven more for the compulsory 
delivery, these eleven copies, as far as the printing is concerned, 
actually double his cost. Secondly, if to avoid this double 
expence, he prints only his 250 or 500, then the eleven copies 
are a positive deduction from his profits of the whole price of 
those eleven copies ; and if the author would have sold thg 
whole number which he prints, it is clear that to give eleven 
copies of that number will be actually depriving himself of the 
whole sum that they would have produced him. — We forbear 
to enter farther into detail, from a persuasion that the succinct 
view of the tract before us which we have taken will be suffi- 
cient to answer the end which we propose by noticing it 
thus early ; viz. to draw to the subject the serious attention of 
those who are shortly to decide whether the literature of the 
country shall be for ever loaded with so heavy a tax; or whe- 
ther a law that has for its professed object the promotion of 
knowlege should not be so modified as not to be inconsistent 
with that end, by occasioning a pressure on the exertions of 
literature in one direction that more than counterbalances the 
advantage which it procures in another. , , 
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On the question of public utility, we may fairly advert te 
the judgment and practice of any country in which literature 
has flourished. France is allowed to stand next to England in 
this viv ea Under the former government, every French 
publisher was required to give two copies to the King’s Library ; 
one to that of the Louvre; one to the Chancellor; and ane 
to the Keeper of the Seals :—but these copies have been ielt to 
be too many, and the law now onl? requires tw to be deposited 
in the National Library. 

We would merely remark farther, that the actually flourish- 
ing condition of literature in our own country, notwithstanding 
the existence of this obnoxivus ordinance, affords no plea for 
its continuance; since it is apparent from what has been 
stated, that till now it has never or very feebly been called into 
operation. 

In stating the ease of authers and booksellers, the present 
writer proposes a relief which seems to be equitable and judi- 
cious; viz. that the favoured bodies should be intitled to 
such copies as they chuse, at half the ordinary price. As it can 
answer no useful purpose to any of the eleven libraries to have 
copies of all publications, the best line, perhaps, that copld 
-be drawn, would be that they should order what they want 
to preserve, and pay this half-price for such as they order; by 
which means they would have only useful and necessary works. 


Pa. 


Ant. IX. A Treatise on the Diseases and Organie Lesions. of the 
Heart and great Vessels. By J. N. Corvisart, M.D., First Phy- 
sician to their Imperial and Royal Majesties, &c. &c. Trans- 
lated from the French, by C. H. Hebb, Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in London. 8vo. pp. 404. 10s. 6d. 
Boards. Underwood and Blacks. 1813, 


Are having perused this work, one of the first impressions 
that we derive from it is an idea of the much greater fre- 
quency of diseases of the heart than persons in general have sus- 
pected. ‘Whilé most practitioners conceive such affections to 
be of rare occurrence, Dr. Corvisart, who derives his opinions 
on the subject from actual dissection, asserts that they are even 
more common than those of most of the other viscera. It seems 
indeed extremely probable that many trains of symptoms, which 
we refer to inflammation of the lungs, to hydro-thorax, or ta 
other affections of the chest, are either primary diseases of the 
heart or those in which the organ largely participates. 

The volume is divided into five parts, in which the dif- 
ference of structure is made the principal object of the 


arrangement. 
¢ The 
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‘ The first treats of the Diseases of the Membranous Coverings of 
the Heart. : 

s The second of the Diseases of its Muscular Substance. 

¢ The third of the Diseases of its Fibrous or Tendinous Tissue. 

¢ The fourth of those Diseases which, at one and the same time, 


affect many Tissues of this Organ, and of those unnatural States which 
may be considered as so many Organic Lesions of the Heart. 

¢ In the fifth, I briefly treat of Aneurisms of the Aorta, and fora 
moment direct the reader’s attention to the red colour which is often 
observed on the internal membrane of this artery,’ 


In the first part are included the diseases of the pericardium, 
and the collections of serous fluid in its cavity. The inflam- 
mation of the pericardium is described as existing in three 
states; the acute, the sub-acute, (which appears to differ from 
the former only in degree,) and the chronic. The acute is 
probably always connected with inflammation of the pleura, or 
other neighbouring membranes ; so as to render it doubtful how 
far it can, in any instance, be regarded as the primary or even 
the principal disease. The same observation applies to the 
chronic with still greater force; and in the cases which are 

iven of this variety of the malady, we think that it would have 
a impossible before death to have predicted its nature. In 
the sub-acute variety, the diagnostics are perhaps more direct, 
although here still very obscure. It commences with an acute 
and burning pain about the region of the heart. 

‘ The breathing soon becomes high and difficult, the pulse 
frequent and hard, but rarely irregular ; the two cheek bones, par- 
ticularly the left, assume a deep red colour; such are the symp- 
toms of its attack : but about the third or fourth day, the peculiar 
change of the features, the hollaw countenance, in which is'seen a 
deep dejection, accompanied however with a kind of irritability ; the 
constant and inexpressible anxiety ; the continual agitation; the re- 
spiration high, laborious, and interrupted ; slight palpitations ; in- 
complete faintings, frequent, or not, according to the rapid or slow 
progress of the disease ; finally, the pulse small, quick, hard, con- 
tracted, concentrated, and often irregular; leave but little doubt as 
to the true seat of the inflammation.’ 

Even this, which may be considered as the least complicated 
case of pericarditis, strongly resembles pleurisy, and is gene- 
rally connected with it. With respect to this disease in ge- 
neral, Dr. Corvisart remarks that the acute and the chronic are 
very dangerous, and the sub-acute less formidable. He gives 
the following directions for its treatment: 

¢ As to the treatment, these inflammations require the means 
usually employed in the different phlegmasie, whether acute or 
chronic, of the chest, always remembering that the anti-phlogistic 
treatment, and particularly local and general bleeding, should be em- 
ployed with more freedom and promptitude, in the first stage, than 
zt mt 
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in the second, and in this than in the third; and that when these 
means have been employed, we must rely chiefly on revulsive remedies. 
The best, according to my experience, and which I am not the first 
to recommend in pericarditis, as well as in pleuritis, &c. are large 
blisters applied to the painful parts, even where the pain itself may 
be éonfned. within a narrow compass. I cannot too much recomménd 
this method, after the advantage I have almost constantly seen result 
from it.” 


A consequence of the inflammation of the pericardium is its 


-adhesion to the substance of the heart; a state which is some- 


times attended with little inconvenience, and has not even been 
suspected before death. At other times, however, it is pro- 
ductive of very distressing symptoms, which much resemble 
those of inflammation of the organ. Its only distinguishing mark 
is the absence of strong palpitations.—'The description of the 
dropsy of the pericardium, or, as the author calls it, hydro- 
pericardium, concludes the first part. It is supposed that the 
existence of this complaint may be recognized by the peculiar 
sensation which the beating of the heart conveys to the hand, 
when applied to the chest, and also by the sound produced by 
striking the thorax in different parts; and probably both 
these circumstances may afford us assistance in forming our 
opinion, but, after all, the diagnosis will often be found very 


dificult. The author remarks that the quantity of fluid 


which has been found in the pericardium, in a natural state, is 
never more than six or seven ounces, and generally a much 
smaller portion. 

The principal diseases placed in the second class, those of 
the muscular substance of the heart, are dilations of this organ, 
which Dr. C. styles aneurysms. He arranges aneurysms of 
the heart under two classes, active and passive; the first con- 
nected with increased thickness of its parietes, and the latter 
with diminished thickness. ‘The former of these states is sup- 
posed to be dependent on increased action of the part, by which 
the muscular substance of the heart is augmented in bulk, just 
as the exercise of a muscle in any other part of the body tends 
to enlarge its substance. ‘The distension of the heart, with di- 
minution of its substance, is compared to the relaxed state of 
the bladder when its fibres have been stretched and weakened 
by over-distension. We may conclude that a real foundation 
exists for this distinction, and that Dr. C.’s pathological views 
on the subject are correct; yet it appears to be often difficult 
to ascertain how the cause should have operated to produce 
sometimes the active and at other times the passive state, or to 
distinguish between them when the disease is really formed. 
The active aneurysm is said to be more generally confined to 
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one particular part of the heart, and especially to the left ven- 
tricle ; although in some rare cases the affection is more dif4 
fused. Occasionally, the left ventricle is subject to active 
aneurysm, at the same time that the right ventricle is in the 
opposite state. ‘This may be easily supposed to exist, when 
an obstruction prevails at the commencement of the aorta, 
which renders the transmission of blood through the heart more 
laborious ; and which, while it gives additional force to the left 
ventricle, is too powerful for the weaker side of this organ, 
and therefore reduces the thinner parietes of the right ventricle 
to a state of over-distension. 

The author states in detail many examples of the two kinds 
of aneurysms, and relates the symptoms which existed before 
death with the appearances that were discovered on dissection. 
In enumerating these symptoms, he describes them as they affect 
the different functions separately ; those belonging to the brain, 
the circulation, the respiration, those of the stomach, and of 
the secretory organs. He also divides the disease into three 
stages, and specifies the symptoms peculiar to each ;. which 
he conceives to be sufficiently characteristic to enable us, in 
many instances, to ascertain the progress made by the disorder. 
All this part of the work contains much important information, 
and exhibits the great accuracy and assiduity of the author. 
If, in some respects, it should be thought that he has carried 
his system of arrangements to a degree.of minuteness which is 
not warranted by the phenomena, we have it in our power in 
all cases to form our own opinion_on the subject, by comparing 
his account of the symptoms with that of the dissection. We 
are frequently enabled to judge of the nature of an aneurysm, 
whether active or passive, by the consideration of the constitu- 
tion of the patient, and the immediate cause of the disease, 
when this last can be ascertained. ‘The first species, as we 
might suppose, occurs in robust constitutions and in the san- 
guine temperament, and is brought on by violent exertion; the 
latter is conceived to depend on debility, and to be produced 
by those circumstances which retard or weaken the circulation. 
of the blood. ) 

Dr. Corvisart lays down some directions for discriminating the 
part of the heart that is affected, in those cases in which only 
one or two of the cavities are diseased: but this, we think, isa 
degree of refinement which can never be applied to any useful 
purpose. Here, and in many other instances, he attempts to dis- 
cover the state of the heart by what he calls percussion; a 
method first recommended by Avenbrugger, and which is thus 
described : 


‘It 
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‘It consists in striking the chest with the ends of the fingers 
united ; in which case, if the lungs are sound, full of air, and if no 
foreign body, either solid or fluid, occupy the interior of the thoracic 
cavity, the sound produced by the percussion has been compared (an 
exaggerated comparison) to that proceeding from an empty barrel 
when struck. Where, on the contrary, a solid or fluid body fills one 
of the cavities of the thorax, or both, the parietes give, to the extent 
so occupied, a sound which has been characterized by the term (mat) 
dull, and which is said to resemble that excited by striking the thigh 
in the same manner, or with the flat of the hand. The sound pro- 
duced by percussion in some diseases of the heart is but little less 
than in a natural state, and is then the index of a less decidedly mor- 
bid state of the viscera within. The knowledge of the degree of 
sound which denotes the perfectly healthy state of all the organs of 
the chest, can only be acquired by practice ; and it is that alone also 
which enables one, in some sort, to judge of the solidity of the body’ 
which prevents the chest from sounding at all; but in forming a 
judgment, every allowance must be made for the natural thickness of 
the integuments, and for the very frequent anasarcous state of these 
parts, which has, in many cases, led to the belief that the chest 
sounded badly, when it was entirely owing to these circumstances.’ 


Part ITI. concludes with some remarks on the induration of 
the muscular tissue of the heart, — on the conversion of the heart 
into a cartilaginous substance, and into a fatty substance, — on 
sphacelus of the extremities,— and on apoplexy as connected 
with aneurysms of the heart and larger vessels, 

In the third Class, — diseases of the tendinous and fibrous parts 
of the heart, — we have an account of a more varied and miscel- 
laneous tribe of complaints. The author gives a description of 
the induration of the fibrous parts in general, and particularly 
of the openings of the ventricles ; afterward of contractions of 
the ventricular orifices ; next of induration of the valves; and, 
lastly, of excrescences from the valves. Here we have an 
account of a substance which, we believe, has not been before 
noticed, and which Dr.C. calls vegetations of the valves. He con- 
jectures that they are of a syphilitic origin, although, as we 
conceive, he has not any very decisive grounds for such an 
opinion. One of the cases is thus described : 


‘ The greater portion of the mitral valve which is before the orifice 
of the aorta no longer adhered by the chorde tendinee to the co- 
Jumnz carne, to which those cords are attached. ‘Tq its edge, 
which was loose, hung several longish excrescences, irregularly 
formed, much resembling venereal warts, and which appeared like 
morbid alterations of the detached chord tendinez. One of the 
columnz carnez had two soft portions of its tendons visible; there 
were no signs of any others being torn. 

¢ One of the semi-lunar valves of the aorta had, at the middle of 
the surface corresponding to the axis of that artery, some hardish 
excrescences, much resembling those on the mitral valves.” 
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This part terminates with some judicious remarks, ¢ On the 
Signs proper to the Contractions of Orifices.’ Dr. C. arranges 
these affections under two general heads: ‘1st, Those which 
produce an incomplete but permanent and always uniform 
diminution of the area of the orifices. 2d, Those which pro- 
duce this diminution only at intervals.’ ‘The former are chiefly 
composed of indurations, or permanent contractions ; the latter, 
of the excrescences which have just been described. When 
the right side of the heart-is affected, it is supposed that the 
respiration will be more especially disturbed; and the author 
points out a * rustling, difficult to describe,’ which, when it can 
be perceived, is regarded as a sign of the disease of the left 
ventricular opening. 

Class the fourth contains an account of carditis, of ruptures of 
the heart, and tumours of the heart. Carditis is stated to ree 
semble very strongly pericarditis ; and, indeed, it is probable 
that they are almost always connected together. Like other 
inflammations, it may terminate in suppuration, gangrene, or 
ulceration; and though such cases never fell under Dr. Corvisart’s 
own inspection, he quotes examples of them from other writers. 
This division of the work is more miscellaneous and less in- 
teresting than any of the others, and may in fact.be regarded 
as consisting of cases which could not be conveniently placed 
elsewhere. , 

Class v., which treats of aneurysm of the aorta, is perhaps 
the most valuable part of the book. According to the idea 
which generally prevailed before the time of Prof. Scarpa’s pub- 
lication, the author divides aneuryisms into true and false, and 
conceives that the latter are the more rare of the two; and he 
gives an account of the formation of this latter species, which 
differs from the one that is generally adopted. He does not 
believe that it is occasioned by a breach in the other arterial 
coats, permitting the cellular coat to protrude, but that a 
tumour or cyst forms on-the outside of the artery, and that by 
degrees a communication is made between this cyst and the in- 
terior of the vessel. ‘The aneurysm is therefore produced by a 
cause external to the vessel, and not from any disease or enlarge- 
ment of the parts of the vessel itself. —We do not feel ourselves 
competent absolutely to decide on this pathological point; but 
Dr. Corvisart’s ideas on the subject are ingenious, and seem to 
be supported by his observations. 

The volume closes with a valuable section intitled ¢ Corol- 
laries,’ which contains many important conclusions on the 
nature of the diseases that form the subject of the treatise, as 
deduced from a comparison of the symptoms with the appear- 
ances on dissection. Our limits will not, however, permit us to 

enter 
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enter into an examination of its contents ; and, with respect 
to the performance in general, we shall only add that it de- 
serves to be attentively studied by every person who is desirous 
of obtaining correct ideas on the important class of diseases to 
which it relates. 

Bos. 





Art. X. Outlines of a new Philosophical Theory, being an At- 
tempt to prove that Gravitation and Caloric are the sole Causes of 
every Phenomenon in Nature; with a practical Application to 
Vegetation and Agriculture. By John Sellon, Esq., Land Sur- 
veyor. 8vo. pp.163. 5s.6d. Boards. Longmanand Co. 1812. 


T° form a new philosophical theory, which shall explain 

some of the most important and interesting operations of 
nature on new principles, is no easy task; and, if it were at- 
tainable, it would require a much more powerful genius, and 
a,much wider range of information, than appear to be pos- 
sessed by the present author. Yet we should be induced to 
suppose, from the perusal of his work, that he was a man of 
reflection, and of a philosophical turn of mind, though he has 
evidently undertaken a matter which is far beyond his powers. 
The general object, which Mr. Sellon proposes to himself, 
may in some degree be inferred from this sentence in his 


preface :. 


» € The chief ground on which the following theory is conceived to 
differ from all others, is, that there is none which embraces the same 
subject, none which refers every operation of nature to the agency 
of the same principle ; light, for instance, is generally accounted for 
on one, heat on another, electricity on another, &c.; many of the 
following subjects too have never been explained on any principle 
whatever, as the cause of vegetable life, elasticity, Galvanic electri- 
city, fermentation, &c.’ 


. The basis of the hypothesis is that two principles exist in 
nature, matter and caloric ; matter which is distinguished by 
possessing gravitation, and caloric by possessing repulsion. 
‘The world then is composed of Matter, the particles of 
which mutually attract, and are attracted by each other; and 
of Caloric, the particles of which mutually repel, and are 
repelled by each other; but the particles of matter attract, and 
are attracted by caloric, and those of caloric attract and are 
attracted by matter.’ Caloric is supposed to exist in the largest 
quantity in bodies which have the least density, estimating 
them by weight: yet by bulk the densest contain the most 
caloric, because here the greater power of attraction will re- 
quire a proportional quantity of caloric to balance it. The 
more the caloric is compressed by the particles of matter, the 
| greater 
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greater will be their force of repulsion ; and this increase of 
force is supposed to follow the law ¢ of the square of the 
compression.’ When the caloric is so much compressed that 
the repellency of its particles exceeds their attraction for mat- 
ter, it flies off in rays through the surrounding medium. 


‘ These,’ says Mr. S., ¢ I believe, are the most obvious properties of 
caloric, all arising from the power of repulsion exerted by its par- 
ticles. We see then that the particles of matter attract, and those 
of caloric repel each other: and thus though they mutually attract 
each other, the repulsion of caloric opposes tbe attraction of matter, 
and the attraction of matter opposes the repulsion of caloric ; and. 
that the repellency of one, and the the attraction of the other, 
are regulated by the same principle. It is upon this simple ar- 
rangement that 1 have no doubt depend all the infinitely varied and 
seemingly complicated processes of nature.’ 


The nature of caloric being thus established, the author em- 
ploys its powers, in conjuncion with those of attraction, to 
explain all the different sets of phenomena which have com- 
monly been attributed to the agency of different principles. 
The electric fluid is supposed to be the same with caloric; the 
compression of the rubber of the machine against the cylinder 
urges the particles of the cushion nearer together; and ¢ a por- 
tion of caloric is of course forced out.’ If any dense body 
be applied to the cylinder, the caloric will be attracted to it in 
a compressed state, and will fly off in a luminous form. As 
fast as the cushion loses caloric, all the neighbouring bodies 
tend to restore it; and it will be seen entering the cushion, 
in the same manner as the cushion imparts it to the cylin- 


der. The explanation of the Leyden jar is less simple and 
intelligible : 


‘ If a glass jar, coated nearly to the top with some dense sub- 
stance, as tinfoil, &c. be connected by means of a metal chain to the 
prime conductor, the caloric liberated from the cushion would, by 
this continuation of dense substances, be attracted in a compressed 
state towards the tinfoil, where it would be every way surrounded, 
either by glass or air. Now the air is of very little density, and 
therefore does not attract the caloric in near so considerable a quan- 
tity as the tinfoil ; and glass, from its peculiar modification, alloted 
the caloric a free passage through it. It does not therefore become 
compressed or accumulated in it, and consequently is not imparted 
to the surrounding bodies, or abstracted from the tinfoil, in an 
considerable quantity. The,caloric therefore cannot escape from the 
jar so quickly as it may be supplied, and thus becomes more and 
more compressed and accumulated in it: and at length, when the 
compression is so considerable as to cause the repellency of the par- 
ticles to overcome the attraction by which they are drawn towards 
matter, they fly off in rays, or straight lines, through the surround- 
ing medium from the knob of the jar.’ 


The 
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The next subject which Mr. Sellon undertakes to develope 
is that of light and heat. He remarks concerning them that 
* variety of arguments have-been adduced to prove that they 
are caused by the operation of two distinct agents. I think, 
however, that the clearest experiments prove them to be merely 
effects, or sensations, produced by the agency of the same sub- 
stance, caloric.” In conformity with the opinions that ‘have 
been explained above, the two effects, light and heat, are sup- 
posed to be produced by the operation of the two leading 
properties of caloric, its expanding and its repelling powers. 
The sensation of heat is excited whenever caloric exists in a 
body in sufficient quantity to expand it: but, when the repul- 
sion of caloric has been so far increased by compression as to 
call into action its repulsive force, ¢ the repellency of its par- 
ticles will overcome the opposition excited by the attraction of 
the adjacent matter, and. it will throw itself off in rays through 
the surrounding medium.’ These rays, striking the eye, pro- 
duce in it the sensation of light. —'The author then illustrates 
his principle that heat depends on the quantity of caloric 
which is necessary to overcome attraction, and light on the 
velocity given to its particles by compression ; and he endea- 
vours to explain the way in which sometimes heat exists with- 
Out light, and sometimes light without heat. —The phzno- 
mena of colors next fall under his review. He combats the 
opinion that different colors depend on different kinds of mat- 
ter: but he supposes that the differences may ail be explained on 
the idea of one substance, caloric, causing all the variety of 
colors, according as it exists in a greater or less degree of 
intensity. 

‘If then colour depends on the quantity of caloric which is re- 
flected from any object, all the colours united will produce that 
which is caused by the reflection of the greatest quantity of caloric, or 
white. For the same reason, blue and yellow, mixed in a proper 
proportion, will become green, because that colour is caused by the 
reflection of a quantity of caloric, intermediate between the two 


so orange and green will produce yellow; and upon the same ‘sa 
ciple we may exactly calculate, what proportion of what colours 


united will produce any given colour.’ 

We do not think that it is necessary to follow the author 
through the several sections in which he applies his principles to 
chemical attraction, combustion, fermentation, vegetation, &c. 
The reasoning employed is all of the same kind, and displays 
the same merits and the same defects. 


ART. 
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Art. XI. The Elements of the Science of Money, founded on 
Principles of the Law of Nature, By John Prince Smith, Esq., 
of Gray’s-Inn, Barrister at Law. 8vo. pp. 496. 15s. Boards. 


Longman andCo. 1813. 


T= public are here presented with a work which professes 

to be an elementary treatise on an abstruse and difficult 
subject ; and it is but justice to the author to state that, in 
point of information and ability, he is not unqualified for such 
an undertaking. ‘The treatise is divided into three books, and 
is preceded by a short summary of the law of nature. In his 
first book, Mr. Smith, ‘pursuing the synthetic method, explains 
with great clearness’ and distinctness the origin, nature, and 
functions of money #*@Onsiders it as a measure of value; de- 
fines the terms pricéand value ; lays open the source of mer- 
cantile*profits ; shews to what the increase of money is owing, 
and"What are the effects of such increase; descants on the 
qualities of coins ; points out the mischiefs arising from their 
debasement; and states the mode in which a paper-currency 
occasions the same ill effects. This part of the volume pre- 
sents us with more of novelty than might be expected on so 
beaten a topic. 

In the second book, the author treats of the substitution 
of credit for money in exchange, sets forth its ordinary 
effects, and exposes its abuses when carried to undue and 
unwarrantable lengths. The third and last book treats of 
national debt, to which are ascribed the introduction and pre- 
valence of circulating credit. In an article of the Appendix, 
Mr. Smith sets before his readers the evils which must finally 
arise out of our present system, if continued. ‘These are re- 
presented as highly calamitous and awful ; and statesmen and 
senators are earnestly exhorted to take measures to alleviate, - 
and, as far as it can be done, to avert them. 

The author is of opinion that the present volume developes 
both the advantages and the disadvantages of the paper-system. 
He observes, at the conclusion : 


‘ In as far as it has enabled commercial men to borrow a capital 
of all the rest of the community, that system has extended commerce, 
and, while it depreciated money rather slowly, it improved manu- 
factures, provided employment for the poor, and rendered cheap 

“many useful and necessary commodities. ‘This was its principal ope- 
ration from the peace of 1783 to the year 1797 ; but, since that time, 
it has chiefly assisted in the st of war and the increase of taxes ; 
and now that the commerce of Europe and of America is excluded 
from the British isles, manufactures are rapidly falling into decay, and 
merchants sinking into baakruptcy. 
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: This must continue, till the state of trade and manufactures is 
reduced to the level of domestic consumption, and the labourers who 
. are without work and without food have found either new means of 
subsistence, employment in the armies, or rest in their graves; unless 
peace shall speedily open new outlets of commerce, and revive, ere 
they sink for ever, those manufactures which were so lately the pridé 
of Britain and the envy of the world.’ 


An interesting and valuable part of this work is that in 
which the author states the injustice, and the moral ill effects, 
of the depreciation of the circulating medium ; and that por- 
tion of it is not less to be commended in which he dwells on 
the difficulties that must attend every attempt to restore the 
circulation of coin. These we have always considered as most 
serious ; and in truth we see no practicable way of surmountin 
them: but, as Mr. Smith observes, the attempt must and will 
be made. ¢ The power,” he says, ¢ which laid its seals upon the 
coffers of the bank will, in due time, be compelled of negessity 
to remove them: for those who direct the councils, who col- 
lect the revenue, and who wield the sword of the state, will 
discover in the end, that, by excluding coin from circulation, 
they wage a destructive war against themselves.’ 

We agree with the author in thinking that this great event 
cannot take place, without a sudden and universal change of 
value in all articles that are bought and sold for money; as 
well as that it will be attended with the utmost confusion in 
the liquidation of all debts and credits, and in the payment of 
all taxes, customs, duties, rents, and annuities. 

The same power, which enacted the restoration of coin at 
the end of six months from the restoration of peace, will 
doubtless extend the period: but still the period will arrive in 
which it must be effected, and the protraction of it will only ren- 
der it the more difficult. To direct attention to this great event, 
to ascertain its consequences, to prepare the public mind for 
them, and to invite public men to devise means for warding them 
off, are most laudable and patriotic efforts : but we cannot help 
thinking that the author, by coupling his great object with the 
yarious discussions which are to be found in his volume, and 
with the elementary statements which occupy so great a part 
of it, will wholly fail in making a general impression. 
At this day, we conceive, it was unnecessary to demonstrate 
the depreciation of the existing currency; while to set forth 
its consequences, particularly its moral ill effects, and to state 
the difficulties which must attend the restoration of coin and 
the momentous results of such a measure, would rank 
among the highest services which persons of leisure, informa- 
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tion, and ability, could render to their country. Were the author 
before us to undertake this task, and to confine himself to these 
material points, we are convinced that he would be intitled to 
our acknowlegements. 

As an elementary work, this production has been prepared 
too much with a view to a particular end, and has been 
penned in too much haste, to justify us in examining it as we 
should scrutinize a scientific treatise. It contains several 
questionable positions, and some evident errors ; yet it exhibits 
the powers of the author in many respect to advantage. His 
information is respectable, and he reasons with ability: but 
his want of judgment in pursuing his object is extreme. 

An account of several books on this subject will be found in 
our Ixist Vol. N.S. p. 417. Jo 
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Art. XII. dn Account of the Gold Coast o Africa ; with a brief 
History of the African Company. By Henry Meredith, Esq., 
Member of the Council, and Governor of Winnebah Fort. 8vo. 


pp- 264- 9s. Boards. Longman and Co. 


Has resided several years in that part of Guinea which is 
called the Gold Coast, and being strongly impressed with an 
idea of its fertility and commercial importance, Mr. Meredith has 
assumed the pen with the view of giving to the public a more 
accurate conception of these advantages. The interest which 
we take in that quarter ought not, he maintains, to be les- 
_ sened by the abolition of the slave-trade, because the country 
offers other means of employing capital, which are more ho- 
nourable and equally profitable. By extending cultivation, 
the climate may be gradually rendered less unfavourable to 
European constitutions, and various products may be intro- 
duced with success from our West-India colonies. The cir- 
cumstance of the territory being already peopled, though less 
desirable in the eye of the calculators who deem it a de- 
lightful thing to acquire a vast tract of land for nothing, 
will be viewed very differently by those who are aware how 
much the progress of improvement depends on the command 
of labour. In that respect, Africa has evidently the advantage 
of the western hemisphere : but, while we concede this point to 
Mr. Meredith, we should require many additional assurances 
before we advised any of our countrymen to hazard emigration 
from their native clime. We are less disposed, therefore, to 
listen to this author’s general reasoning on colonies and settle- / 
ments, than to put a value on the clear information afforded 


by him regarding the particular region of which he possesses a 
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local knowlege. ‘Hitherto, the Gold Coast has been chiefly 
visited by “ boisterous captains of the sea,” and the public have 
not for many years received a distinct account of it. We pro- 
ceed, then, to extract some of the most remarkable particulars in 
Mr. M.’s book; avoiding, as much as we can, matters of mere 
locality, and giving a preference to those which are applicable to ' 
the population at large. 

At Cape-Coast Castle are the head quarters of the British 
forts and settlements on the Gold Coast and kingdom of 
Whydah. Its name was originally Cal/es Corso, having been 
built by the Portuguese, ceded by them: to the Dutch, and 
taken from the latter by us in 1665; since which it has re- 
mained quietly in our possession. It was, when it came into 
our hands, an insignificant place in point of strength: but, by 
progressive improvements, it has been made a respectable for- 
tress, capable, if adequately garrisoned, of beating off a con- 
siderable force by sea. On the land-side, however, it is com- 
manded by neighbouring grounds. The town of Cape-Coast 
is situated close to the castle, and contains about 8coo inha- 
bitants. It is an ill built, dirty place; and, since the stoppage 
of the slave-trade, its traffic is confined to gold. As to the 
morals of the inhabitants, the abolition of that trade has been 
highly advantageous, money having formerly been made too ra- 
pidly and by very improper means. The customs of the country 
are rude, and almost barbarous. Plurality of wives is common : 
but the sex is so degraded, that we might more properly speak 
of plurality of servants. Wives are objects of regular contracts; 

_ and the mother having the uncontrouled privilege of disposing 
of her daughter, the courtship gene irasieas in a succession 
of presents to the former. One of their rude practices is a 
kind of ordeal called * takifig of doom,’ which consists in ad- 
ministering to an accused person a certain quantity of the bark 
of atree that is supposed to be poisonous. This bark the sus- 
pected is obliged to masticate and swallow ; after which, large 
draughts of water are taken; and guilt is presumed if the 
whole be retained in the stomach, or innocence if it be re- 
jected. Notwithstanding these absurdities, the laws are said 
to be strictly executed, and serious crimes seldom occur. Theft 
among the natives is not common: but all that belongs to a 
white man is considered as fair game, because detection in that 
case is not likely to bring down severe punishment on the 
offender. 

Among other oppressive usages of the natives, which the 
abolition of the slave-trade has tended to soften, was the pro- 
cess known by the name of panyaring ; or the seizure and sale. of 
the person of a debtor by his creditors, after proof had been 
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givenof certain delays inthe paymentof the debt. Itmay naturally 
be concluded that, as long as a tempting premium existed, false 
witnesses would abound, and that many innocent persons would 
be seized and brought to sale. Another custom, which can- 
not be named without horror, and which happily is not fre- 
quent, is the sacrifice of human beings at the death of a king. 

Our knowlege of the country of Guinea does not extend far 
from the coast, the want of large rivers having prevented us 
from that free ingress which the Portuguese have obtained into 
the kingdom of Congo. Of the metallic and mineral riches 
of this region, we know none except gold. The natives, 
seeing gold bought up with so much avidity by Europeans, are 
inattentive to other productions, and are wholly ignorant of 
the mode of rendering them useful if they found them. That 
abstemiousness in eating and drinking, which occurs so much 
more frequently in warm than in cold climates, is remarkable 
in this part af Africa: but with regard to the desire of gain, we 
can by no means give the natives on the coast the merit of 
moderation, their intercourse with Europeans having led them 
into a habit of considering that every thing should be sacrificed 
for money. 


‘ When there is a prospect of a good bargain to be obtained, every 
species of low cunning and mercenary artifice ig practised to acquire 
it. They accommodate themselves with much ingenuity and facility, 
to our humours and fancies; every attitude, every expression, is cares 
fully recommended by flexibility and supplication ; yet they artfully _ 
avoid too great a desire of obtaining what would turn out profitable 
or advantageous to them: and when they know that their wishes 
are not to be gratified as easily as was expected, disappointment ie 
carefully concealed, and a seeming indifference is preserved in their 
behaviour. — 

¢ Those who gain a livelihood by fishing, are a laborious people ; 
and our knowledge of them extends a little further than of the trader, 
because they are employed frequently by us, as canoe-men and 
labourers. — 

¢ Men who follow an agricultural life, and who chiefly inhabit the 
inland parts, will be found more uniform in their conduct than the 
traders or fishermen. ‘To consider them in a general view, and by 
making allowances for the failings attached to the uncivilized part of 
mankind, they may be considered a well-meaning set of men. Th 
are divested of that low cunning and deceitful artifice known and 
practised by those who gain a livelihood by a more intimate connec- 
tion with Europeans. ‘They possess no small share of honesty, sin- 
cerity, and benevolence ; and are strangers to the corrupt and licen- 
tious conduct plainly to be seen among the inhabitants of the water. 
side.’ 

On the subject of climate, Mr. Meredith’s testimony is more 
favourable than we should have expected, relative to a country so 
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near the equator. The sun. being more obscured, throughout 
the year, in the immediate vicinity of the line than at some 
distance, has less power; so that, in the hottest months, the 
thermometer on the Gold Coast seldom rises above 88 or go 
degrees. 

The soil appears in general to be of such happy variety as to 
be capable of any sort of cultivation. In the course of the 
year, two rainy seasons occur, beginning respectively in June 
and in November. Of the two, the former is by much the more 
remarkable, the quantity of rain that falls being very great. At 
the end of July, on the cessation of the rains, commences the 
season of fog and exhalation; which, in swampy places, is 
extremely unhealthy ; and this, in Mr. Meredith’s opinion, 1s 
the only dangerous portion of the year. ——The winds on the Gold 
Coast are as regular and as mild as in any part of the globe. 
The sea-breeze begins at about nine or ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing, after the sun’s power has become considerable; and it 
declines, as in the West Indies, in the evening, when his heat 
is diminished. It is then regularly succeeded by the land- 
wind, which continues all night. ‘The sea-breeze is always ac- 
counted salubrious: but the effect of the land-wind depends, 
in course, on the state of the country over which it blows, 
marshes and swamps having naturally a tendency to. charge it 
with noxious vapour. One of the most striking phenomena 
of this part of Africa is the N. E. wind, called Harmattan. 


‘ The Harmattan comes on indiscriminately at any hour of the 
day, at any time of the tide, or at any period of the moon; and 
continues sometimes only a day or two, sometimes five or six days, 
and has been known to last fifteen or sixteen. There are generally 
three or four returns of it every season: it blows with a moderate 
force, not so strongly as the sea-breeze, but somewhat more so than 
the land-wind. A fog or haze is one of the peculiarities which 
always accompany a Harmattan; extreme dryness makes another 
extraordinary property of it : no dew falls during the continuance of 
this wind ; nor is there the least appearance of moisture in the at- 
mosphere ; vegetables of every kind are very much injured ; all ten- 
der plants, and most of the productions of the garden are destroyed ; 
the grass withers, and becomes dry like hay. — The natives take this 
opportunity, of the extreme dryness of the grass and young trees, to 
set fire to them, especially near their roads; not only to keep the 
road open to travellers, but to destroy the shelter which long grass 
+ and thickets of young trees would afford to skulking parties.of their 
enemies. A fire, then lighted, flies with such rapidity as to endanger 
those who travel ; in that situation, a common method of escape is, 
on discovering a fire to windward, to set the grass on fire to leeward, 
and then follow your own fire.’? — 

¢ The effect which this wind has on furniture that is not solid, is 
very extraordinary ; it exposes the deceptions of the cabinet-maker 
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gm a most singular manner ; it contracts the flooring of chambers so 
much, that light is admitted ; and whatever is said above or beneath, 


may be understood. ‘The process of evaporation during this wind, 
proceeds with astonishing rapidity.’ 

With regard to health, the effect of the Harmattan is favour- 
able, since it is believed to brace the system, and to put an end 
to many complaints which originate in relaxation. It happens 
that Dr. Lind has given a different opinion concerning this 
wind: but his information was in all probability derived from 
persons who had witnessed its effect in the neighbourhood of 
deserts, swamps, or woods. As to the climate of Guinea, 
generally, Dr. Lind’s testimony does not differ from that of 
Mr. Meredith. He has no doubt that, were it free from under. 
wood and swamps, it would not be more unhealthy than the 
island of Barbadoes. On elevated spots, and in the few places 
in which cultivation has been carried to some length, Euro- 
peans are found to do well. In other situations, greater pre- 
caution is requisite: but’the grand rule in this, as in all 
warm climates, is temperance in diet, and a temperance not 
Jess essential in the regulation of passion. Early rising, the 
cold bath, and a restricted use of animal food, are among the 
most necessary customs for this country. 

After having supplied us with much useful information re- 
Jative to the climate and the inhabitants of the Gold Coast, Mr. 
Meredith proceeds to recommend certain improvements in our 
public establishments in that settlement, ‘They are maintained, 
it appears, (p.'264.) at very little expence ; and his wish is that 
our military force at Cape-Coast Castle, consisting at present 
of scarcely a company of soldiers, should be increased to two 
hundred effective men. Such an augmentation of our strength, 
by giving security to settlers, would pave the way for the in- 
troduction of many improvements in the neighbourhood ; in 
which a beginning has lately been made by laying out roads, 
erecting cottages, and planting pieces of ground. Though we 
dissent from Mr. Meredith concerning the probability of the 
natives changing their habits so far as to become consumers, 
to any considerable extent, of European commodities, we have 
nodoubt that means might be devised for carrying on a beneficial 
trade with them. Slaves and gold-dust have hitherto been 
reckoned the profitable articles in this country: but, if cultiva- 
tion were extended, and regular industry diffused, we should 
ere Jong find much greater advantage from other branches of 
commerce. . 

Mr, M. disclaims all pretensions to elegance of composition ; 
and, in a work of this plain kind, style is not a primary consi- 
deration. Without meaning, however, to afix any censure on 
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a modest candidate, we cannot help regretting that some farther 
pains were not taken in the selection of materials. From gentle- 
men who are not professedly scholars, we expect none of 
the graces of style: but the plainest work cannot fail to 
gain by subjecting its contents to a rigid-scrutiny, before it is 
sent to the printer. In the present case, several unimportant 
particulars might have been omitted, and a few repetitions 
avoided : yet, on the whole, the book is less exceptionable 
with regard to such points than many that pass through our 


hands. 
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Art. XIII. 4 New View of Society ; or Essays on the Principle 
of the Formation of the Human Character, and the Application 
of the Principle to Practice. By one of His Majesty’s Justices of 

_ the Peace for the County of Lanark. Essay I. and II. 8vo. 
pp. 87. Cadell and Davies. 1813. 


Ww: take an early opportunity of noticing these essays, be- 
cause they appear to us not likely to meet with the atten- - 
tion to which they are intitled: the author being evidently 
unaccustomed to composition, and allowing an excellent cause 
to suffer from a vague and unimpressive mode of supporting it. 
It appears that he has filled for many years the important 
station of manager of the extensive cotton-mills which are 
established in the neighbourhood of Lanark in Scotland ; and, 
in this situation, he has had ample opportunity of ascertaining 
the practical effect of a plan of persevering attention and kind- 
ness in reclaiming the habits of a very unpromising class of 
society. ‘The establishment was commenced in 1784 by the 
late Mr. Dale of Glasgow; and, as the situation possessed no 
attraction except the convenience of water-falls, it had been 
found almost impracticable to induce any respectable part of 
the lower orders to settle around it. The neighbouring pea- 
santry, accustomed to the open air and to change of occupation, 
disdained the idea of working early and late, day after day, 
within the walls of a cotton-mill. Few, therefore, were wil- 
ling to try the experiment, except persons who were destitute 
of friends, of employment, and generally of character; and, 
as their residence at the manufactory was a favour, every man 
was allowed to “‘ do that which was right in his own’eyes.” 
The population was literally immersed in idleness, poverty, 
and crime; it needs scarcely be added, in debt, and out of 
health. Mr. Dale, advancing in years, and finding that his 
exertions for the improvement of his fellow-creatures. ‘were 
disappointed, became desirous of retiring from a concern which 
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he had never been able personally to superintend, his other 
occupations obliging him to reside at a distance. He accord- 
ingly disposed of it to some English merchants and manufac- 
turers; one of whom, Mr. Owen, the author of these tracts, 
undertook to manage the establishment, and fixed his residence 
in the midst of this singular community. 

Mr. Owen had been previously in the habit of superintend- 
ing numerous bodies of work-people in the neighbourhood of 
Manchester, and in that eapacity he had been successful: but, in 
his new situation, he had to encounter a variety of prejudices, 
He was a stranger, differing from those about him as to reli- 
gion in a manner which, however slight in reality, ees to 
them serious; and, finally, he was unacquainted with the local 
ideas and habits. The contrast between his constant inspec- 
tion and the laxity of former overseers appeared, in the eyes of 
the manufacturers, a proof that he had no other object than 
to “ squeeze,” as they termed it, * the greatest sum of gain 
out of their labour.” Accordingly, during two years, the 
scene exhibited little else than a regular attack and defence of 
prejudices and mal-practices; the work-people being wholly 
unwilling to give him credit for the sincerity of his sollicitude 
for their welfare. At last, however, patience and perseverance 
in a firm and well-directed kindness began to overcome their 
incredulity. They gradually yielded to him a portion of their 
eonfidence ; and, as this increased, he was enabled, more and 
more, to develope his plans for their amelioration. Never did 
a society stand in greater need of reform : ¢ Theft and the re- 
ceipt of stolen goods was their trade, idleness and drunkenness 
their habit, falsehood and deception their garb; dissensions, 
civil and religious, their daily practice.’ To remedy these 
evils, not one legal punishment was inflicted by Mr. Owen: 
but a variety of checks, and other regulations of prevention, 
were introduced. It was explained to them that, by fair and 
useful occupation, they could really earn more than they had 
hitherto gained by dishonest practices ; and the persons among 
themselves best qualified to reason were made the instruments 
of communicating advice and instruction. By various arrange. 
ments, the difficulties of committing crimes were increased, 
and detection was facilitated. Jealousy having been excited b 
the preference given to one religious sect over another, this pre- 
ference was dropped, and equal encouragement extended to all 
who shewed themselves actuated by conscience in their reli- 
gious belief. The plan of receiving apprentices from public 
charities'was abolished ; permanent settlers with large families 
were encouraged in lieu of them; and the cluldren were kept 
at school, and prevented from working in the mills, until the 
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age of tenortwelve. The result of an adherence, year after 
year, to these judicious regulations, was to render the inha- 
bitants of New Lanark industrious, temperate, healthy, faith- 
ful to their employers, and kind to each other. 

The practical conclusion drawn by Mr. Owen from this 
memorable reformation is, that a government has it in its 
power to introduce the most extensive improvements into the 
manners and habits of its subjects. ‘ Withdraw,’ he says, 
* those circumstances which tend to create crime‘in the human 
character, and crime will not be created. Replace them with 
those circumstances which are calculated to form habits of 
order, regularity, temperance, industry, and, upon the most 
certain data, these qualities may be formed.’ One of his chief 
rules was to make the smallest possible alteration at one time, 
rendering the change nearly imperceptible: which gradual 
course had the effect of removing the inclination to resistance, 
and of giving time to weaken the force of long established pre- 
judices. ‘I hesitate not to say,’ he adds, ¢ that the members 
of any community may, by degrees, be trained to live without 
crime, without punishment, without idleness, and without poverty : 
for each of these is the effect of error in the various systems 
prevalent throughout the world. ‘They are all the direct con- 
sequence of ignorance.’ * Any character from the best to the 
worst, from the most ignorant to the most enlightened, may 
be given to any community, even to the world at large, by 
applying certain means; which are, to a great extent, at the 
command, and under the controul, or easily made so, of those 
who possess the government of nations.’ In another passage, 
(Essay I. p.13.) he observes that the grand motive, on which 
he builds his hope of success, is the * conviction that the happi- 
ness.of the individual is inseparably connected with that conduct 
which promotes the happiness of the community.’ 

The chief fault of Mr. Owen’s Essays consists in a deficiency 
of particular and definite illustration. General exhortations 
and firm assurances of success are repeated, again and again, 
without considering how little the bulk of readers are prepared 
for the acceptance of these new and comprehensive doctrines ; 
and the facts which we have noticed are almost the only parts 
of the tract that are exempt from the censure of vagueness and 
generality. An ardent mind, full of the efficacy of a favourite 
project, is naturally led to expatiate, with unbounded confi- 
dence, on the certainty of its success. We, for our part, have 
no hesitation in concurring with Mr.Owen in his anticipations 
of future good, extensive as they are, and sanguine as they 
will generally be accounted: we, too, should probably have 
written in a similar manner, had we undertaken the task of 
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disseminating the knowlege of such improvements, at an early 
period of our literary career: but our experience of existing 
prejudices, and still more of deficient knowlege in those to 
whom the community naturally looks for the introduction of 
any general change, has shewn us the necessity of a cautious 
and guarded course in making efforts for national improve- 
ment. Mr. Owen would have been more successful had he 
set out by ‘publishing a journal, or explicit narrative, of his 
progressive advance in the improvement of the inhabitants of 
New Lanark. General conclusions might have been safely left 
to the judgment of the reader, or postponed until the author 
had brought his report to a close, and was proceeding to shew 
that the good thus effected arose not from local or particular 
circumstances, but from causes calculated to operate on human 
nature at large. Mr.Owen seems to flatter himself with an 
early attention to his plan, on the part of ministers and public 
men: but the views and occupations of persons in office, of 
whatever party, must undergo great alteration before they 
come forwards as the direct patrons,of such a change as he 
recommends. The progress of general improvement is infi- 
nitely slower than he seems to be aware. On looking around 
the uninviting neighbourhood of New Lanark, he may observe, 
in all directions, how greatly the value of land may be in- 
creased by the simple expedient of granting leases: yet, not- 
withstanding the evidence of experience, the parliamentary 
exhortations of Mr. Coke, and the angry declamations of 
Mr. Loudon, a very large proportion of our landholders, south 
of the Tweed, adhere to the antiquated and unprofitable prac- 
tice of letting from year to year. If our advancement be thus 
slow when individual profit is so directly implicated, we are 
not justified in expecting a quicker movement in affairs of 
general concern. Mr.Owen must therefore be prepared for a 
smaller share of attention than he has expected: but his ultimate 
hopes may rest on a solid basis, as well from the improvement 
which civilization infallibly makes in every free country, as from 
the more direct benefit which is about to result from the recent 
discoveries in national instruction. ‘Lo 
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Art. XIV. Observations on the Choice of a School, submitted te 
the Attention of Parents, with a View to assist them in forming a 
Judgment on that important Subject. By the Rev. C. LL. 
LL.D. Small 8vo. pp.128. 5s. Boards. Longman and Co, 
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ie as to be hoped that the modern improvements in education 
are.only forerunners of greater advances ; and it may happen 
that, 
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that, in a generation or two, people will have occasion to be sur- 
prised that our seminaries remained so long on the old system, 
We may be allowed to flatter ourselves with a kind of double 
amendment, — in the choice of the objects of education as well 
as in the mode of teaching. Of the two, the latter chiefly is 
affected by the institutions which are now gaining ground so 
rapidly : but much also may he done with regard to the for- 
mer. Under this impression, we took up the little volume be- 
fore us with some interest, though previously unacquainted 
with the author’s name, and not prepossessed in his favour by 
a mysterious and querulous preface. We were glad, however, 
to nd, on farther perusal, that the preface was the least in- 
viting part; and that, though the work contained some things 
of rather an odd description, others were intitled to a share of 
public attention. : 

Dr. Lloyd (whom we understand to be the author) justly re- 
grets that parents, in chusing a school, direct their chief in- 
quiry to the card of expences, without exercising sufficient vi- 

ilance respecting the character of the master or his assistants. 

he great fault of schoolmasters, he says, is a propensity to 
finesse and trick; a habit of imposing on the public by dis- 
guising their own inadequacy, as well as the rate of expence at 
their school. Nothing, he adds, is more notorious thai that 
a large proportion of teachers are deficient in the learning which 
is required for their occupation; and this arises from the prefe- 
rence given to cheap schools, and from the consequent dis- 
couragement to men of education. Our foundation-schools are 
generally well provided, because they furnish motives for com- 
petition, and because the masters must be graduates at an Uni- 
versity: but they are too few for the opulent youth of the 
country ; and small schools, moreover, are preferred on ac- 
count of their greater safety to morals. It is in the case of the 
latter, therefore, that pains should be taken to guard against an 
imprudent choice. An ignorant master, however good his in- 
tentions, is a great nuisance to society, because he is the means 
of losing to a youth a valuable portion of time. 

We must confess that it is a very difficult matter for parents 
to form an opinion of schools. Men in the habit of attending 
closely to their particular business cannot be supposed to know 
much about books, or about the ability of those who profess to 
teach. If they address themselves to a friend of the school- 
master, they may expect a partial testimony ; and, on inquiring 
of parents who have had children at the school in question, the 
answer is, in general, confined to manners and temper. By way 
of aiding parents in this weighty election, Dr. Lloyd recom. 
mends an inquiry as to the success and public repute of a 
school ; 
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school; sincein most cases, except that of abeginning academy, {ge- 
neral fame is a better criterion than private testimony. Inquiry 
should likewise be made respecting the education of the master, 
and whether he was intended for a learned profession. Ge- 
nerally speaking, it is among the clergy, whether of the Church 
or the Dissenters, that we are to seek for the teachers of our 
youth. 

Dr. Lloyd is an ardent advocate for the prosecution of clas- 
sical study, particularly of the Greek language. Seldom dowe find, 
he says, a lad of fifteen or sixteen, who has much more than » 
smattering of this ‘ queen of tongues.’ The acquisition is evi- 
dently beyond his competency without the aid of an ad/e mas- 
ter; and such a master is not often to be seen, because the 
attainment of Latin forms in general the boundary of a youth’s 
classical study at school. In this stage of education, he 
observes, ‘ a teacher is seldom sorry at losing his pupil, and 
many of them are forward in pronouncing that his education 
is finished.’ _ When in the course of years, the master and 
scholar meet again, and renew intercourse as companions, 
‘ Greek is a subject from which both shrink as if by. mutial 
consent.’ Dr. L. is favourable, likewise, to teaching the French 
language, as well from its general use as from the valuable 
works with which it abounds. In fact, the leading feature of 
this tract is the recommendation of the study of languages in 
preference (p. 32.) to Arithmetic, and still more (p. 87.) to 
what are called the * Arts and Sciences,’ comprehending under 
the latter, Geography, and Natural Philosophy. In these 
points, however, we cannot agree with the Doctor. Much as 
we should regret a neglect of Latin, and highly as we should 
prize an increased attention to Greek, we must be cautious in 
recommending either to that almost exclusive attention which 
appears to be Dr. L.’s object. He makes no admission of the 
barren nature of the study of languages. Yet acquisitions of 
this kind, it should be allowed, teach rather new names than 
new ideas ; and there is no comparison with regard to the extent 
of additional information obtained in the time devoted to a 
foreign language, and in that which is given to such studies as 
Geography, History, or Natural Philosophy, in ourown. Dr. 
Lloyd quotes Scotland (p. 37.) in support of his theory: but it 
will, we believe, be admitted that the teaching of Latin is and 
has long been much too general in that part of the empire. 
It is a common notion there that the years of boyhood cannot 
be suitably employed otherwise than in the study of this 
language; an idea proceeding from an ignorance of how many 
more things we have to teach than time to learn. ‘The conse- 
quenge is that young men, following afterward a line of em- 
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ployment unconnected with literature, forget the painful acqui- 
sition of their early years, and regret that so much time has 
been given to it. We are in hopes, however, that the recent 
improvements in the mode of teaching will greatly abridge the 
time which is necessary to acquire Greek or Latin; for we see 
no reason why these improvements should not be as applicable 
to the classics as to more humble studies. In that case, 
our objection of loss of time will be in a great measure re- 
moved ; and Dr. Lloyd’s recommendation of Greek and La- 
tin, for which we cannot help feeling a secret enthusiasm, 
‘may be sarictioned without a pernicious interference with re- 
maining studies. 

In other respects, we are inclined to differ very little from 
Dr. L. Nothing, we are of opinion, is in general less founded 
than the notion of parents that their children have a natural 
bent to one kind of pursuit, and an aversion from another. 
How many youths and men, it is truly said, (p. 69.) complain 
that their wishes were consulted during their boyish years ; 
and how often do they pretend unfitness for a branch of edu- 
cation, merely because application to it is irksome. On ano- 
ther point too, we mean, the charge of dullness, Dr. L. makes 
some good remarks. ‘ Dullness (p.66.) is a very equivocal 
quality; it is sometimes temporary; it is generally compara- 
tive. Like genius and ability, it is modified by circumstances 
of opportunity, diligence, and treatment. Very few are what 
is called incapable of learning.’ ‘The Doctor’s anxiety for re- 
ligion and the study of the Scriptures cannot be too highly 
commended:—but, respecting another topic (p. 81.), the dan- 
ger of teachers subjecting themselves and their pupils to too 
great confinement, we are scarcely aware of the necessity of 
much admonition. A particular case may be found, in which, 
from anxiety to gain a character, confinement may be carried 
too far: but we have much more latitude for expatiating on 
the too great number of holidays in most of our old established 
schools. Sedentary employment, too long continued, will 
certainly be hurtful to the body : but this would be better ob- 
viated by a regulation of the hours of each day, than by a fre- 
quent sacrifice of whole days and weeks. 

The subject of education, or even the more limited topic of 
the choiceof a school, is calculated to suggest many more re- 
flecttons than we find in this little tract. Dr. L. has rather 
thrown out hints than laid down a regular plan. His object, 
to use his own language, was to § rouse the inquiry, to alarm 
the fears, to excite the hopes, and to assist the choice of pa- 
rents.” Without flattering him with having accomplished this 
gomprehensive purpose, we would say that he may enjoy the sa- 
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tisfaction of being instrumental in giving currency to some use- 
ful admonitions: but he would have succeeded better had he 


made the directions (p. 92. et seq.) for the guidance of parents 
somewhat more in number, as well as more explicit. L 
O- 


ee 
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MEDICINE, &c. 


Art.15. 4 Compendium of Angiology and Myology, arranged in a 
tabular Form. By a Member x the College of Surgeons in 
London. 8vo. 2s. Highley. 1812. 
Ina short preface, the author thus explains the object and intention 

ef this work : 

¢ The origin and insertion of muscles being the most difficult 
part of anatomy to remember, has induced the author to publish the 
following pages; hoping they may serve as a book of reference to 
practitioners who may have forgotten the minutiz, and less important 
‘parts of anatomy, yet wish to bear in mind that which is absolutely ne- 
eessary to be known; also to students, who are generally not so 
much at a loss to recollect the appearances and peculiarities of 
muscles, as the parts they arise from, or are inserted mito.’ 

Then follow the tables of the muscles, occupying 19 pages, 
to which are subjoined those of the arteries in two sheets. The 
muscles are — in the usual manner, according to the parts of 
the body to which they are attached; and the arteries are traced 
from the large trunks to the smaller branches. — The principal merit 
of a work of this description is accuracy ; and, as far as we have 
been able to examine it, the present tract appears to possess this 
requisite. We must, however, observe that the title does not en- 
tirely correspond to the contents of the pamphlet; the term ‘ angio- 


logy’ being equally applicable to vessels of all descriptions ; whereas 
the arteries alone are noticed. Bogs. 


Art. 16. A Review of Mr. Everard Home’s Practical Observations 
on the Diseases of the Prostate Gland, and of his important Anato- 
mical Discovery. By Jessé Foot, Surgeon. 8vo. 18.6d. Highley. 
1812. 

The discovery by Mr. (now Sir E.) Home, to which the author here 
refers, is that of an additional part or appendage to the prostate gland, 
which appears to have been overlooked by former anatomists, and yet, 
from its situation, is productive of very distressing symptoms. The 
reality of this discovery has not, as far as we know, been called 
in question until the publication of this pamphlet ; and here it is at- 
tacked, not by Mr. Foot assuring us that he has carefully searched for 
and has not been able to find it, but by his endeavouring to turn into 
ridicule the account which is given of it. Mr. Foot was a strenuous 
opponent of Mr. Hunter, and he seems to have transferred his en- 
mity to his relative Mr. Home. Hence the principal arguments in 
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this work, if arguments they can be called, are employed in point- 
ing out supposed inconsistencies ‘in the descrirtion of the part, and 
in shewing that its existence cannot be real, because it had not 
been observed. by former anatomists ° All this is given under the 
garb of wit and irony, as probably the euthor would consider it, but 
which we are too often obliged todenominate abuse. The following 
specimens may suffice : : 

‘ This diminutive stranger is concealed from Mr. Everard Home’s 
sight anteriorly by the insertion of the vesicule s«minales into the 
agence but it accommodates the rout of the vesicule seminales 

Y graciously permitting them to travel round it. It is, as he 

- gays, connected firmly with the prostate, anteriorly, but it is dis- 
tinct, postericrly ; neither Morgagai, nor Huuter, nor any other 
anatomist past or present had any idea of it. 

‘ This diminutive stranger possesses perhaps as many powerful 
and mischievous qualities as ever fell to the lot of any component 
part of the human frame. Whenever it is irritated or diseased it 
throws out a process in the form of a nipple at first, independent 
of the prostate, which solely, from an increzse in its dimensions, 
produces the modst fatal cases hitherto known of diseases of these 
parts, and without which such cases never could have occurred.’ — 

‘ Being provided against the doubts that may arise from the in- 
quiry of any future anatomical inspector, by, a declaration that in 
all cases this gland, as he once called it, or this middle lobe, 
that he now calls it, is not [however] sometimes to be seen, and 
concluding with the determimation of defining the prostate gland 
to be what he calls lobular, and this, his discovery, the middle 
lobe annexed to it: Mr, Everard Home then proceeds as follows: 

‘P.17. SectionI. ‘This lobe, in the earlier periods of life, 
when the body of the gland is in a healthy state, 1s small, nor 
does it appear to be liable to become enlarged even when the 
body and the lateral lobes have been considerably increased in 
size.” 

‘ So that it appears that the middle lobe remains for ever smal, 
whilst the lateral lobes and body are growing. It appears that a 
part of a same substance retains its dwarfish state whilst other parts 
ee ates ! This is a discovery! it deserves a day of jubilee !’ 

e shall give one farther quotation, illustrative of Mr. Foot’s 

candour. 
¢ We have to lament it, (he says) and it is a great pity, that 
Mr. Everard Home has not told us the true motive for writing this work, 
and leaving out of it caustic, Which he had owed so much to, and not 
saying a single syllable at parting about the result of the good or 
harm it has done in his practice. If he had but spared two lines as 
an offering for that purpose, only to have told us that in none of those 
cases recited in this work, nor in none like them, he had ever applied 
caustic either by mistake or design, we should then’ have been better 
able to have gone along with him, as to the intention of this work; 
but for want of this information, we are left to form various and 
hazardous conjectures, every one reasoning ascording to his capa- 
city and to the view in which the motive mecte his observation. oo 
aces 
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sides, had Mr. Everard Home given his true motive, no one could 
afterwards have given it a harsh or wrong construction by any pos- 
sible mistake. R review of a work is connected with a review of 
the writer’s. intention and the moral state of his mind. 'The motive 
surely could not be that his caustic volcano is burnt out, and that he 
is here to be seen under the pretence of a mystical display of anew 
gland, and old flexible gum elastic catheters, springing a new mine 
upon us. Nor could the motive be, that as he is he treating ow 
old complaints from a newly discovered fact, the old patients visited 
with such afflictions might shun his consultations from fear that he 
would stir the embers of” his volcano, and burn them afresh.’ 


This is unworthy of the liberal profession to which Mr. Foot 


belongs. Bos. 


Art.17. Hints for the Recovery and Preservation of Health. 12mo. 
1s. 6d. Callow. 1813. 

This pamphlet appears to be written by some well-meaning person, 
whose knowlege is unfortunately not equal to his benevolence. The 
subjects on which he treats‘are diet, air, exercise, sleep, clothing, and * 
the warm and cold bath. Diet is, however, the point on which he 
the most strenuously insists ; and on this subject he directs his prin- 
cipal attention to endeavour to dissuade his readers from the use of 
animal food.’ We seé so little likelihood of this doctrine ever be- 
coming prevalent, that it is not very important to spend much 
time in shewing the futility of the arguments that are urged by the 
author in favour of the practice. Indeed, he treats the question in a 
very summary manner ; for he deems it sufficient to assume, as the 
basis of his reasoning, that the greatest part of our diseases and infir- 
mities are induced by the improper kind of life which we lead, and 
that our principal transgression consists in the bad choice which we 
make in our diet. 

¢ I am led, from much observation, and considerable experience, 
to think, that the great error in diet lies in the too common use of 
animal food. ‘The flesh of most animals has a tendency to vitiate the 
humours, especially that of tame ones, which is seldom in a healthy 
state.’ If it be said; that when once the food is digested, it matters 
not what,it was; it may be answered, that some kinds of faod ma 
injure the stomach, though they are at length digested; and.that, 
the residuum must be considered, which, lying many hours in the ine 
testines, may produce mischief. ‘The fumes also arising from a morbid 
mass, on its first reception into the stomach, cannot be held as insig- 
nificant. Indeed the nature of animal food is sufficiently exposed, by 
the antiseptic ac¢ompaninients which are always thought necessary ; 
as hot spices, pickles, &c., and the morbid craving which it causes for 
strong liquors, acid fruitsy &c. — consequences, alone, enough to de- 
stroy health. Again, if it be said, that in a state of nature mankind, 
in many countries, lived almost wholly on animal food, it must be re- 
collected, that the exercise they took to obtain that food, might en 
able them to digest almost any thing ; and, that the animals they des , 
voured were in a state of high health and purity. It must also be ob- 
served that the passions of such people were violent, malignant, and 
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unsocial ; their minds gloomy and defective in the discriminative fa- 
culty ; that 


«¢ ‘War and bloodshed formed their horrid joy !” 


and, that their bodies were, at an early period, worn out by attrition. 
On the other hand, it is well known, that a large portion of the hu- 
man race subsist on rice, potatoes, bread, and other vegetable food ; 
and that, that portion can shew the finest symmetry and strength of 
body, and the best disposition of mind.’ 

The chief peculiarities of the author on other subjects are that he 
regards blankets as injurious, objects to the warm bath, is friendly to 
sleep, and, like some other admirers of unsophisticated nature, directs 
us to use distilled water for drink. ‘The tract is, in general, written 

\in a serious strain: but the author occasionally launches out into 
some very sarcastic witticisms against Doctors, a class of animals 
which he appears to have included in his general antipathy. They will 
probably on their revenge on him, before he dies: — or perhaps 


afterward. Bos. 
Art. 18. Cases of Hydrophobia ; including Dr. Schoolbred’s and 


Mr. Tymon’s successful Cases ; with some Observations on the 
Nature and Seat of the Disease. By J. O‘Donnel, M.D. 8vo. 
2s. Callow. 1813. 

We have here the narrative of two cases of hydrophobia that oc- 
curred in the neighbourhood of Uxbridge, which were attended by 
the author; and the symptoms of which are described with apparent 

_correctness, as well as the state of the body discovered on dissection 
in the first case, which was opened by Mr. Copeland. He speaks of 
evident marks of inflammation as exhibiting themselves along the 
whole intestinal canal, and particularly in the small intestines. 

¢ When the stomach was opened, there was the appearance of 
unusual vascular action; but in three or four spots, about the size of 
a sixpence, the internal coat of the stomach was discoloured, of a 
brown, or approaching to black colour. That I might nat be’ 
deceived in this appearance, I requested the gentlemen iran: to 
observe it particularly, and it was evident that these spots had under- 
gone a very, material change of structure, that they were in a state 
of sphacelation. When I took out the larynx, pharynx, and part 
of the tongue, for more accurate examination, the epiglottis pre- 
sented itself with its membrane very highly injected with red blood, 
as was also the membrane covering the constrictor muscles of the 
pharynx, and generally the whole of the larynx was very much 
inflamed.’ 

Dr. O*Donnel then inserts the cases published by Dr. Schoolbred 
and Mr. Tymon at Calcutta, where the disease: was certainly cured 
by very copious bleeding. These cases he supposes to be very little 
known in this country, which he assigns as his reason for quoting 
them in his pamphlet. As we do not know at what exact time the 

_ author sent his work to the press, we must suppose that it was pre- 
vious to these reports having received very extensive circulation in one 
of our seriottical journals, The cases themselves are extremely in 
teresting ; and we admit with the author that they afford the most 
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anequivocal proof of the benefit of copious blood-letting.. This, 
however, is all that they prove, for we cannot agree with Dr. 
O*Donnel in his nag 

‘ That the nature of the disease is not spasmodic is proved, as far 
as any thi can be proved, by experience, In no disease has there 
been a more free use made of opium, camphor,. and’ all the class of 
medicines J-nominated antispasmodics, than has been made in this, 
without th* instance of a single cure having been effected by them. 
That it is a highly inflammatory disease, affecting the ocak in the 
first instance, and extending from it to the larynx, pharynx, cesopha- 
gus, &c. is, [ think, probable ; and, in support of this opinion, in 
addition to the evidence we derive from dissection, in numerous cases, 
the cure of Dr. Schoolbred’s case was effected by the only means we 
know of for curing inflammatory disease, viz. — by bleeding, purg- 
ing, and vegetable diet. 

¢ The absence of the buffy surface of the blood drawn from Amier 
cannot well be explained. This extraordinary circumstance may be 
owing to the peculiar nature of inflammation, preduced by morbid 
animal poison, conveyed, perhaps, through the medium of nerves, 
not exciting that action in the vascular system which, in ordinary 
cases of inflammation, causes the lymph to seperate from the other 

arts of the blood after detraction.’ 
This kind of reasoning, about the peculiar nature of the inflain- 


‘mation that.is caused by morbid poisons, is entirely fanciful, and can 


be regarded only as a set of words without any rca Let us 
feel grateful for the fact, and make a proper application of it, without 


entangling ourselves in any visionary speculation. Mia Bos 


POETRY. 


Art.19. The Batiles of Talavera, Salamanca, Vittoria, and the 
Pyrences, with other Poems. By Richard Pearson, jun. Crown 8vo. 
3s. Boards. Cowie and Co,’ 1813. 

If heroes gain victories, they need not seek for poets to record 
them, since the latter follow of course in the train of the former: 
but it rarely happens that great actions are as well sung as fought. 
The present volunteer bard of the Wellingtonian victories has rot 
genius equal to the splendors of his subject, and must be classed with 
those whose zeal surpasses their talents. No description is given of 
the respective battles which stand as the titles to the several short 
grand the object of the writer being merely general panegyric. 

ittle défects we need not specify ; and the merit of the poetry may 
be fairly estimated by the following extract : 


¢ And thou, great Wellington, from whom arise 
The fame we bear, the glories that we prize ; 
Illustrious chief! till mountains fa!l to dust, 
So long thy deeds shall animate the just 3 
So long the Pyrenees shail boast thy name, 
And rise as trophies to record thy fame, 
Whilst they remain, so long shall Gallia know, 
That tyrants fall when Freedom gives the blow. 


a3 ‘ Freedom ! 
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‘ Freedom ! too oft a phrase of double sense, r 
Accursed ill, or godlike excellence, 
How many have abus’d thy sacred word, 
To scourge whole nations with a lawless sword ! 
How many tyrants have oppress’d the free, 
Beneath thy garb, fair, ill-us’d liberty ! 
Professing to remove but fancied pains, 
How many thousands have they bound in chains ! 
They tell the frantic crowd, that liberty 
Has no restraint : believe it not, ye free, 
Is liberty the doing as we please, 
What have we farther to secure our ease ?” 


‘Three odes are subjoined to the martial poems : the first is addressed 
to Friendship, the second has for its subject the Uncertainty of human 
Joys, and the last is on Conscience. ‘The first stanza of the ode to 
Friendship concludes by telling us that 


‘ The haughty monarch on his throne 
Would gladly change his lot, 
His sceptre and his crown disown, 

For friendship in a cot.’ 


We conclude from this stanza that Mr. P. is young. Had he 
known the world, and studied mankind, he would have felt that pride 
and ambition care little about friendship, and never dream of happiness 
in a cottage. Mo y, 
Art. 20. The Siranger’s Visit, with other minor Poems. By 
’ Thomas Mott. Crown 8vo. pp.100. Boards. Longman and 

Co. 1813. 

This visit ces to be ¢ an actual poetical sketch of the scenery, 
incidents, and reflections which engaged the author’s attention, 
during a day’s ramble through a favourite village and its environs, 
after the absence of many years.” Impressions made by a survey of 
the spot on which our early hours were passed are generally produc- 
tive of the poetry of sentiment ; and even people advanced in life 
have felt a sort of juvenile glow, when they have been called to tra- 
verse the paths once worn by their youthful steps, and have at the same 
time enjoyed the pleasures of melancholy. Mr. Mott’s sensations are 
natural, and many of his readers will participate in his emotions. 
Changed is the appearance of the scene from that which it presented 
in days of yore ; and of this change Mr. Mott, —resembling in choice 
of subject, though not in genius, the author of the Deserted Village,— 
is ‘¢ the sad historian.”” Unbefriended by fortune, and experiencing 
the bitterest domestic griefs, he may be allowed to court a sombre 


muse ; 


¢ Grief stricken, on the sea of life, I’ve roam’d, 
And in the bark of hope have felt the storms 
Of fate severe, that swept its trackless wilds ; 
But never shed more woe embitter’d tears 
Than those which now relieve me as I view + 
The jasmine cover’d cot, the humble roof, on 
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Of him, the earliest of my promis’d friends : 
Of him, who sought to soothe my orphan griefs 
With comfortings and kindness, such as dwell 
In stranger hearts, form’d in parental moulds.’ 


Occasionally, Mr. M. digresses to subjects. foreign to his village. 
theme: but he soon returns to it ; and the changes which he remarks 
in the country-inn must not pass unheeded : | 


¢ On cottag’d green the gaudy sign appears, 
In place of cast-off plough, or branch of thorn, 
Once the fam’d spot where the poor man might rest ; 
His labor o’er, and, with refreshing ale 
Forget his cares, and pass th’ ev’ning hour 
in happiness. How alter’d now the scene ! 
The old oak ballad-pasted settle’s gone, 
And on the walls, in place of moral thoughts, 
And harvest rhimes, and carols, for the day 
Of hallow’d joy, the galling taxor’s sheets, 
Assessor’s bills of notice, and rewards 
For thieves and murd’rers, now are only seen, 
Whilst the rude host, face-swollen, with purple hue, 
Lords it o’er all that dare to speak, and think, 
In contradiction to the garbl’d stuff 
Of loyal politics he thunders forth.’ 


The visit to the church-yard produces appropriate reflections : 


‘ Wand’ring the church-yard way, methinks there seems 
A stillness in the air, as of a calm, ‘ 
An holy calm, when herald angels wing, 

On sacred missions, to this earthly globe. 

How awful is the retrospect, as now 

I mark, amidst the earth-mounds crowded here, 
The graves of those, with whom in early days, 
At twilight time, I’ve vaulted o’er the tombs, 
Or sought to frighten, from his housing yew, 
The lonely centinel of death’s domain, 

That now is hooting ominous and loud.’ 


It will be seen from these specimens that Mr. Mott, though hie 
pictures are not highly finished, can sketch with accuracy and 


feeling. Moy 
NOVELS. i 
Art. 21. Aretas. By Emma Parker, Author of “ Elfrida, Heiress 


of Belgrave,’? and “ Virginia, or the Peace of Amiens.’? 12mo. 
4Vols. 11. 4s. Boards. Crosby and Co. 1813. , 
Miss Parker deserves the support of parents and guardians, since 
her present tale shews the mortifications which may accrue to young 
persons from following their own fancies in love-affairs, instead of 
abiding by the counsels of their friends. She will also obtain the 
approbation of younger readers, for the spirit and vivacity which are 
displayed in her work. The expedients by which Aretas tries to 
keep up his boyish attachment, after its real fervour has abated, are 
za described 
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described with much effect; and the concluding chapters are 
pleasing and lively. Yet, when the scene lies in Sicily, the descrip- 
tions are so evidently and avowedly taken from books, that the nar- 
rative loses that air of actual observation which prevails when the 
youthful human character is pourtrayed. The sketch of Alexandrina 
Litzalgernon is outré, as are most of the scenes in which this per- ° 
sonage appears. In Vol. iv. p. 22. the word emu/ate is erroneously 
employed instead of stimulate ; and in the same volume, p. 81., the 
hero is rather strangely described as being seized with an ‘ Apsteric 
laugh.’ Many substitutions of words also occur, which sem to 
belong to the class of typographical errors, as ‘ illusion’ for delusion, 


was N*Bar 
Art. 22. The Miser Married. By Catherine Hutton. 12mo. 
3 Vols. 15s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1813. 

‘We have here certainly a promising first attempt. ‘The dialogues 
are natural, and each letter is characteristic of its supposed writer. The 
story also is amusing ; though the miser’s wife teaches rather a dan- 
gerous doctrine (in Vol. ili. p.145.) when, speaking of her conduct 
towards her husband, she says, ‘ I follow the example of the immor- 
tal Mr. Pitt: whenever he had done or intended to do any great 
mischief, he thundered out a greater; and the people, thankful in’ 
( for) ‘escaping the second, received the first as a favour.? We 
presume that a similar speculation in real life would scareely prove 
as successful as it is supposed to have been in this lady’s case, and as it 
certainly was under the management of the skilful statesman in ques- 
tion. ‘The letters of the inferior characters might have been more 
intelligible and amusing, if every word in them had not been studiously 
mis-spelt, It is an error (Vol. i. p. 258.) to say, that ¢ Lady Mont- 
gomery is become Lady Winterdale,’ since she would be Lady Mont- 

omery still, having married a man without title; and the fair author 
is rather behind-hand in her information, when she asserts that * Mrs. 


Hannah More keeps a lady’s boarding-school.’ Vol. ii. p. 233. De 


Art. 23. Zales of Real Lifee By Mrs. Opie. 12mo. 3 Vols. 
_ 18s. Boards. Longmanand Co. 1813. 

While some authors are satisfied with merely amusing, and others 
almost affront their readers by the pertinacity of their admonitions, 
Mrs. Opie appears to take a happy medium; generally proposing to 
herself to shew the effects of some virtue or the consequences o 
some error, and seldom losing sight of this object, though she cour- 
teously allows her readers to draw their own conclusions from her 
tales. 

In the present publication, the characters of ‘ LadyAnne and Lady 
Jane’ exhibit the importance, to young females, uniting pleasing 
manners with steady principles ; and the tale contains some dialogues 
which are exquisitely natural. The history of ¢ Austin and his Wife’ 
admirably displays the evils resulting from either undue severity or 
improper indulgence in education. The composition, however, 
intitled ¢ The Mysterious Stranger,’ though it awakens interest 
and conjecture, turns them to less profit than Mrs. Opie’s other 
narratives generally create ; since, if the heroine were supposed to 
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love her second husband, her story would be immoral, though per- 
haps more natural; and, as it now. stands, her feelings and conduct 
are at variance, both being too improbable to afford warning or 
instruction. 

With the exception of this story, the volumes possess the same 
— eloquence, and accurate developement of human motives and 
eelings, which must always charm in the writings of this author; and 
by which she is enabled to make the strangest fictions appear in her 


Art. 24. Alinda, or the Child of Mystery. By the Author of 
* Ora and Juliet,”? ** The Castle of Tariffa,?? &c. 12mo, 
4.Vols. 11. Boards. Crosby andCo. 1812. 

An ordinary novel, full of improbable incidents and romantic 


sentiments, yet containing a tolerable representation of a poor Irish — 


domestic, which character is now much in vogue with novel-writers ; 
perhaps from the ample materials for its delineation which have been 


furnished by Miss Edgeworth. De 


Art. 25. The Liberal Critic; or Memoirs of Henry Percy, con- 
veying a correct Estimate of the Manners and Principles of the 
present Times. By Thomas Ashe, Esq., Author of * The Spirit 
of the Book,’ ‘* Travels in America,” &c. 12mo. 3 Vols, 
il.is. Boards. Crosby andCo. 1812. 

A self-named Liberal Critic here makes a dull story the vehicle 
for conveying his opinions on religion and politics; and he attacks 
both the established clergy and sectaries with an intemperance which 
mugt prevent us from acquiescing in his assumed title. Some parts 
of the work are offensive to dilicacy, and it is throughout occa- 


sionally ungrammatical and vulgar. Do 


, EDUCATION, 
Art. 26. An English Vocabulary; in which the Words are arranged 
indiscriminately, designed as a Sequel to ‘* The Scholars’ Spelling 


Assistant,’ for the Purpose of grounding young Persons more. 


effectually in Spelling and Pronunciation: to which are added, 
Miscellanies on the most useful and interesting Subjects. By 
Thomas Carpenter, Author of “ The Youth’s Guide to Bu- 
siness,” &c. 12mo. 2s. bound. Longman andCo. 1813. 
The indiscriminate arrangement of words in this spelling-book can 
be no recommendation, since children perhaps learn and retain most 
easily those lessons in which their ear is assisted by similarity of 
sounds. ‘The letters before each word, denoting the part of speech 
to which it belongs, may be considered as an improvement ; and the 
explanations will be useful where they are likely to be intelligible, 
although some of them are better fitted to exercise the memory than 
to increase the knowlege of the pupil. Thus, ‘ spurious’ is illus- 
trated by a longer word, and said to mean ‘ illegitimate ;? ‘ bust? is 
stated to be ‘the figure or portrait of a persoa in relievo ;? and 
‘ history’ is described as ‘ a very useful species of instruction, which 
may properly be called the common school of mankind.’ Such defie 
nitions are not sufficiently clear for those who have yet the rudiments 


of arts and sciences to learn. 
Y4 BOTANY. 
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BOTANY. 


Art. 27. Sketches towards a Hortus Botanicus Americanus 3 or, 
Coloured Plates (with a Catalogue and concise and familiar De- 
scription of many Species) of new and valuable Plants of the 
West Indies and North and South America. Also of several 
others, Natives of Asrica and the East Indies: arranged after the 
Linnzan System. With a concise and comprehensive Glossar 
of Terms, prefixed, and a General Index. By W. J. Titford, 
M.D., Corresponding Member of the Society for the Encourage. 
ment of Arts, &c. gto. Price, neatly bound in red, with Co- 
loured Plates, 31. 13s. 6d.; Ditto, (if ordered) with Plates not 
coloured, 2]. 2s.; Ditto, Coloured Plates and Explanation only, 
21, 12s. 6d.; Ditto, plain Plates and Explanation only, 11. 6s. 3d.; 
Ditto, Letter-press, without Plates, 1]. 1s. Sherweod and Co. 
We have already offered our unbiassed sentiments on the merits 

of the first two Numbers of this shewy but superficial publication ; 
and its present completion has not enabled us to form a more fa- 
vourable estimate of its utility or importance. At the same time, 
we sincerely regret to learn that ¢ a great number of subscribers 
being in New York and Philadelphia, as well as in the West Indies, 
the present circumstances relative to those countries have produced 
severe disappointment, and rendered the publication of the last 
number extremely hazardous and expensive.’ Let this intimation 
suspend the farther infliction of criticism, and weigh with the humane 
and opulent to make the author’s sheets lie lighter on his breast ! 


RELIGIOUS. UL. 


Art.28. 4 Letter to the Rev. Dr. Goddard, occasioned by his Ser= 
mon, preached August 8. 1811, at the triennial Visitatton of the 


Lord Bishop of Chichester, By a Layman. Cr. 8vo. Pamphlet, . 


Longman and Co, 

The author of this letter, who styles himself a Layman, and dates 
from Chichester, adds to his knowlege of theology a perfect ac- 
quaintance with the principles of religious liberty ; and, though he ap- 
proaches Dr. G. with respect, he aims some well-directed strictures 
at his visitation-sermon. ‘The preacher’s definition of heresy is con- 
troverted, as well as his account of the utility of establishments in 
producing uniformity of opinion. 

‘ Since its restoration, (observes the Layman,) the church has 
been propped by a few penal and restraining statutes, and as, with 
only a trifling exception or two, we have been happily free from civil 
broils, our religious contention has been only a war of words; but 
of this, both within the pale of the church and out of it, there has 
been enough to shew the insufficiency of articles, creeds, and forms, 
to ‘¢ ensure, unanimity,’’ and give peace to the inquisitive and rest- 
less mind of man. Indeed that quiet which established formularies 
are intended to produce A meat nothing so much as the sleep 


of death.’ 


Tt was admitted by Dr. G.,’and he is often reminded of the admis- 


,, ion, that “ from the constitution of the human mind, &c, an entire 
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agreement of opinion can hardly be expected on any subject ;” «and, 
if. this point be allowed, are we to wonder that means adopted by 
public authority to secure perfect unanimity have been inadequate to 
their avowed object. Dr. G. contends for “ uniting and identifying 
the interests of the church with those of the state, that obedience to 
the law might rest on religious obligation, and the sound principles 
of, religion be maintained through the sanction of the law.” On this 
passage, the Layman offers the following pointed animadversions ; ~ 
‘ I can readily conceive that obedience to the law may rest on 
the sure foundation of religious obligation, for I know that sub- 
mission to civil governors is enjoined by an apostle, and even by the 
Saviour of the world; but is this submission general? Does it ex- 
tend to all cases, spiritual as well as temporal? If these questions 
are answered in the affirmative, the conduct of the apostles and 
first preachers of Christianity, as well as that of the Protestant 
martyrs in this country and every where else must be condemned ; 
If in the negative, the jurisdiction of the magistrate in spiritual con- 
cerns, and in whatever relates to religious doctrine and worship, is 
denied. From this dilemma there is no escape. Now according to 
the laws of the realm, the sovereign has the most absolute jurisdiction 
over the church of England. You truly affirm [p.21.] that he is 
constituted “in all causes and over all persons ecclesiastical, Su- 
reme.”? You say, indeed, “ for our doctrines and sacraments we 
ook only to the Gospel; we should maintain and celebrate them, 
independently of human authority.” But who are we? you pers 
sonally, and many other conscientious clergymen might do so; but 
in that case you would be no longer members of the Church of Eng 
Jand, you would be Dissenters. Situated as you are at present, your 
whole ritual, all your ordinances and articles, are part of the law of 
the land. The ecclesiastical corps through all its ranks is as much 
subjected to this law as the army is to the annual mutiny bill, I am 
almost ashamed to repeat what has been so frequently said relative 
to the beginning and completion of our present ecclesiastical esta- 





- 


blisment, viz. that it was from first to last the work of the civil 
power.’ : 
The Layman is disposed to be rather sarcastic on the preacher for 
assigning ‘ the eyil’? of diversity of religious opinions to the free 
toleration of them: but he evidently restrains his pen. While he_ 
protests against some of the docyines of the sermon, he avows himself 7. 
a eclb-withes to the Establishthént. He does not, however, display 
his zeal, in the usual way, by high-flown and ungualified praise ; 
yet why will he endeavour to irritate by remarking that ¢ the sacer- 
dotal character resembles the regal in mistaking flattery for friend- 
ship, and in receiving wholesome counsel either with neglect or. 
scorn?” We believe that many clergymen may be found, who are 
by no means offended by the calm and temperate objections of Dis- 
senters to the established system, and would be very desirous of a 
prudent reform ; and many, we know, are of opinica that the per- 
manency of the Establishment would ia this way be most effectual! 
secured ; though others set their faces against all invovation. . The 


Layman sides with those who think that the edifice would be best 
Ress sup- 
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supported by a repair. ‘ I devoutly wish,’ says he, ¢ the prosperity 
of my country, and the permanency of its ecclesiastical establish- 
ment, —indeed not just as it now stands, for that would be wishin 
an impossibility; but I wish the fabric to be so cleared, repaired, 
and fortified, as that it may bid defiance to all the assaults of its 
enemies.’ 

Notwithstanding this declaration, it is very probable that Dr. G. 
will regard the Layman as possessing more of the qualities of a Dis- 
senter than those of a true Churchman. Moy. 


Art. 29. Observations on select Places of the Old Testament, founded 
on a Perusal of Parsons’s Travels from Aleppo to Bagdad. By 
W. Vansittart, A.M., Vicar of White Waltham, oe 8vo. 
pp. 119- Rivingtons. 1812. 

Society and manners, agriculture and the arts, have remained for 
so many centuries stationary in the East, that the traveller who now 
explores that extensive region reads a book of man very similar to 
that which it presented to the tourist thousands of years ago. ~The 
reports made by Moses and Herodotus are confirmed by existing facts; 
and hence Harmer, with others who have adopted his useful plan, and 
have made selections from modern voyages and travels, have greatly il- 
lustrated as well as confirmed the truth of the sacred Scriptures. Mr. 
Vansittart, following this track, has been induced by a perusal of the 

travels of Irwin and Parsons * to offer some observations on a few 
passages of the Old Testament. His learning and acumen are cone 
siderable, and we concur with him in most though not in all of his 
remarks: but, as his mode of elucidation is not new, and asa very crie- 
tical notice of his work would carry us to a greater length than would 

be convenient, we must be brief in our report. 7 
Mr. V. begins with an extract from Mr. Parsons, who tells us that 

«¢ in the evening one of the Arabs of the caravan, on his return from 

grazing his camels, brought with him fifteen ostrich’s eggs, which were 

warm from the nest.”? On this circumstance, Mr. V. comments at 
considerable length, for the purpose of correcting some misapprehen- 
sions which have been generally entertained respecting the incuba- 
tion of the ostrich, and then presents us with a new translation of 
Job, xxxix.13—18. which agrees more exactly with the natural 
history of that bird than the common version. Sufficient evidence is 
adduced from Vaillant, Barrow, and other travellers, to prove that 
the eggs of the ostrich are not left in the sand to be hatched by the 
heat of the sun: but that, 2s several mother-birds lay their eggs in one 
nest, they alternately sit on them, and that even the male birds take 
their turn in this office. By this fact, Mr.V. accounts for the number 
of eggs which are often found in one nest, and is also led to offer a new 
explanation of the terms which are employed to describe this singular 
bird in the book of Job. We cannot follow him through:his minute 
examination of the meaning of Hebrew words: but we may offer the 
result of his critique by the insertion of his new rendering of the pas- 


sage mentioned above: 








* M.R. Vol. Ixii. p. 401. 5 and Vol, Ixi. N.S. p. 286. 
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¢ 13. The wing of the ostrich is to be desired. 
Is it as the wing and plumage of the stork? 
¢ 14. Which committeth her eggs to the ground, 
And warmeth them on the dust ; 
¢ 15. And forgetteth that the foot may crush her, 
Or that the wild beast may tear her in pieces. 
¢ 16. She hath hardened her young for that which is not hers: 
Her labour is in vain without discrimination. 
¢ 17. Because God hath made her weak in wisdom, 
And hath not allotted to her a full share in understanding. 
* 18. At what time she lifteth up herself on high, 
She scorneth the horse and his rider.’ 


At p. 34. a palpable error occurs. We should read, * within the torrid 
zone the ostriches frequently leave their eggs to be hatched by the heat 
of the sun, but without the tropics they incubate in the manner of 
other birds.”” As the quotation is given by Mr. V., the without and 
the within occupy the place of each other. 

Mr. Parsons having visited the remains of a singular building called 
Nimrod’s tower, constructed of unburnt bricks with layers of reeds 
placed at the distance of about four feet from each other, Mr.V. takes 
occasion to enter on an inquiry relative to the city and tower of Babel; 
and by not attending to a circumstance, very apparent in the Mosaic 
account of the antient world, viz. that the names which places afterward 
acquired are often substituted for their original names, he is surprized 
that the great city which Nimrod built is called Babel, Gen. x. 10. 5 
before that remarkable confusion occurred which in Gen. xi. g. is 
said to have given to it that name. Hence, in the last-mentioned 
passage, Mr. V. objects to our translating y5-Sy therefore: but 
clearly without adequate reason : for Babel signifies confusion, and the 
place where God did confound the language of the earth was there- 
fore, or from this circumstance, called Babel. 

We have also a dissertation on the word [4 Kedam; but it is 


- not very satisfactory. 


Another extract from Mr. Parsons introduces an account of the 
boats of the Tigris ; which, though not exactly similar to those that 
are described by Herodotus, so nearly resemble them as to confirm 
the accuracy of his relation. Mention is also made of baskets, the 
twigs or reeds of which were so closely woven as to be capable of 
containing milk or ry other fluid ; and, since wine must have been 
brought to Babylon from a distance, it is Ny matey that the casks 
or vessels which contained it were made of the leaves of the palm tree. 

The hydraulic machines constructed on the Euphrates, for the 
purposes of irrigation, are described at some length ; as well as the 
Egyptian method of raising and distributing the water of the Nile. 
Mr. V. also takes notice of the accounts given by Herodotus and 
Diodorus Siculus of the ease with which it is said that Egypt was 
made fertile, compared with the agricultural labour of other countries; 
and here he adverts to the narrative of the sacred historian, Deut. xi, 
10, II, 12., who represents the land which the Israelites were goin 
to possess as superior to far-famed Egypt. It is supposed that He- 
rodotus and Diadorus did net take into consideration the expence and 
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labour attendant on:canals, dikes, and reservoirs of water that would 
be necessary for the cultivation of corn, when they mentioned the easy 
manner in which the Egyptian agriculturists obtained a crop, but 

. adverted merely to the little trouble which they had ia preparing and 
sowing the ground. Moses, however, was well aware of the toil which 
attended Egyptian husbandry ; and so were the Israelites, who must 
in course prrier a ‘country watered “ by the early and latter rains,”? to 
that which required the arduous process of artificial irrigation. 

‘The movement of an Arab horde is described by Mr. Parsons; and ' 
his present annotator supposes that this description will afford a tole- 
rably correct idea of Abraham’s journeying out of the land of the 
Chaldees into Canaan. 

.. Jeremiah, viii, 7. is illustrated by a quotation from Parsons, rela. 
tive to the regularity of the Stork in its migration. 

In conclusion, for the purpose of explaining what Mr.V. calls ¢a 
very difficult word,’ in the lamentation of David over Saul and Jo- 
nathan, 2 Sam. i. 17, 18.,a passage is inserted from Irwin’s Travels: 
but, if the hint here offered, on the name of the funeral dirge being the 
Bow, be new, that on the substitution of ‘ Hart (Geddes translates 
it Antelope) of Israel,’ for “ the beauty of Israel,’’ is not so, but has 
already been noticed in our Journal. See M.R. Vol. lxvi. N.S. 


p- 163. Moy. 


| MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 30. Proposals, with the Measures and Plan detailed, for ree- 
tifying public Affairs with private Grievances, and instituting the 
happy and divine Order of ‘Things, intended for Mankind: or the 
practical System of political, individual, and commercial Interests, 
whereby. the Greatness and Felicity of the British Empire may be 
consummated at present, and permanently secured. By George 
Edwards, Esq.. M.D., Author of the “ Income or Property 
Tax.’”? 2Vols. 8vo. pp.1033. 11. 1s. Boards. Ridgway. 
We have frequently had occasion to meet with a performance by 
Dr. Edwards, and have always found his schemes too sublime for our 
comprehension. Whether the want of improvement be on our side 
or his, we-must still repeat a similar acknowlegement. He is fond of 
grand promises, and speaks of suggesting a project which would 
make even a second-rate minister a more successful governor of the 
country than a Pitt or a Fox: but the misfortune is that these fine 
projects are couched in language which nobody can understand. We 
are incessantly told of the ‘ high and happy order of things,’ ‘ the 
imperial art of human welfare,’ ¢ the organized operative device,’ 
¢ the fourth divine dispensation,’ and other matters of equally im- 
posing sound, but without being so fortunate as to meet any thing 
in the shape of definite explanation. 

Dr. Edwards addresses his reasoning to certain ‘ high, respectable, 
and illustrious characters ;? whom, on farther inquiry, we find to be 
the * royal family, the different corporate establishments, the various 
societies,’ and, to crown the whole, the ¢ inhabitants of the country at 
large.’ The succeeding extract is a kind of apostrophe to this mixed 
assemblage of personages, and is subjoined to a chapter which is ap- 
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propriated to the improvement of our country,—or, to use his owi¥. 
words, ‘ the royal regeneration of Britain,’ eet 

‘ I now trust, ye high, respectable, and illustrious characters ! 
whom I have the honour of addressing in this letter, that you will 
yourselves supply the omissions in it, which are altogether unavoid- 
able, considering the innumerable subjects of uncommon magnitdde 
it comprises: and be convinced that all the views and objects of ma- 
nual industry can be brought to perfection by means of the high and 
happy order of things. From the perusal of this letter you may; 
therefore, infer, that due splendour and embellishment will follow the 
progress of the order through the kingdom; that, by the vast ins 
crease of employment, and other means, taking place in the manner 
now proposed, population will be rapidly augmented, and the pros . 
ductions of the country of every kind, infinitely multiplied ; and that, 
through the strength and wealth which will hence result, and a wis¢ 
policy combined herewith, the empire may be aggrandized and per+ 
petuated in the manner described under the definition of mannal im 
dustry, and enjoy abundance of every kind with all the comforts and 
conveniencies of life. For at the same time all its own productions, 
and those of other countries, will become genuine and unadulterated : 
althourh he who now addresses you cannot use a little malt liquors 
but he must lay down his pen for the evening, on account of the dis- 
traction, reveries, and absence of mind, which its narcotic ingredients 
produce ; and the population of the kingdom is too generally obliged 
to drink spirituous liquors almost as injurious and fatal to the consti- 
tution as the island of Walcheren itself.’ 

Our readers, we believe, will excuse us from farther discussion with 
Dr. Edwards. ‘To offer an analysis of a book, or even.of the con- 
tents of a book, would be absurd in a case in which the author has 
evidently no clear conception of his own meaning. Occasionally, we 
have met with passages, such as his remarks on commerce, (Vol. ii. 
p- 16.) his delineation of the characters of Pitt and Fox, &c., in 
which rather a larger share of common sense appears than in the rest 
of the work : but nowhere have we been able to turn over three pages 
in succession, without meeting with palpable absurdities. We belong 
to the number of those who conceive that there is ample room to 
amend our public institutions; and that, on the arrival of a season of 
peace and tranquillity, a greater portion of good may be obtained in 
this way than the public, or, to speak more properly, the merely 
practical part of the public, are inclined to believe: but Dr. Edwards, 
we confess, is not the man to promote such a cause. ‘The extrava- 
gance of his language, and the wildness of his speculations, indeed, are 
calculated to make people suspect that no good whatever can be done 
bytheory. ‘The true way of preparing the public mind for the recep- 
tion of improvement is to give the facts first and the reasoning after. 
ward. Such a course would tend to exempt speculative writing from 
the charge, almost universally brought against it, of being nothing 
better than a vehicle of visionary schemes; and, by fixing the atten- 
tion on striking examples of good that has been actually accomplished, 
it would afford stronger motives to imitation than volume after volame 
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Art. 31- un useful Compendium of many important and curious 
Branches of Science and general Knowledge, digested, principally, 
in plain and instructive Tables ; to which are added, some rational 
Recreations in Numbers, with easy and expeditious Methods of 
constructing Magic Squares, and Specimens of some in the higher 
Class. By the need Thomas Watson. 8vo. pp.12g. 6%. 
Boards. Longmanand Co. 1812. 

We are not always warranted in ratifying the commendatory epi- 
thets which authors are too much inclined to apply, in their title-pages, 
to their own performances: but we must allow that this is ¢ an useful 
compendium’ or collection of the principal facts in astronomy, chro« 
nology, geography, sacred history, antient profane history, modern 
history, and various other subjects. It cannot claim the merit of 
much originality, but, as a treatise of reference, it may be consulted 
with advantage by those to whom its contents are new, or whose 
memories require to be refreshed. It consists of eight short chap- 
ters, the last of which is occupied with rational exercises and amuse- 
ments, and concludes with the construction of magic squares. 

At pager4. Mr. Watson has stated a rule for finding the dominical 
letter, that is applicable to the 19th century only: but in page x. of 
the preface, he gives the following one for finding that letter for any 
year of any century : 

¢ Divide the century by 4, and twice what remains take from 6; 
and to this remainder add the odd years of the century and their 4th 
part, which dividing by 7, and taking what is left from 7, the ree 
mainder is the index of the dominical letter.’ 

Mr. W. has also inserted a rule for reducing, without any table, the | 
Roman reckoning to the common, and wice versd, which we appre- 
hend is new. We think, however, that in page 53. his statement is 
erroneous respecting the relative lengths of some of the most noted 
rivers of our globe compared with that of the Thames, particularly 
in the case of the Mississippi ; and we observe a mistake, or inconsis- 
tency, in page g1., which it may not be improper to point out. 
Mr. W. first says that 100 aunes of Sweden, each 2 feet, are equal to 
75 English yards; and shortly afterward he states 100 feet of Sweden 
to be equal to 97.4 English feet. Now 75 English yards are equal | 
to 225 English feet: wherefore, if 100 Swedish aunes or ells of 2 ~ 
feet each be equal to 75 English yards, 100 Swedish feet must be 
equal to 113.5 instead of 97.4 English feet. We apprehend that 
the number 75 was inserted instead of 65 English yards; which, 
multiplied by 3 and divided by 2, give 97.5 exactly. It is more. 
over an error, page 46., to state the’ Danish mile as equal to the 
Swedish. . 

We spoke in terms of deserved commendation of two theological | 
publications by Mr. Watson, in our Numbers for December 1807,/ 7 


and August 1811. 
6 Cxlen. 
SINGLE SERMONS. 





Art. 32. The Pattern of Social Prayer, given by Jesus to his Dis- 
ciples. Preached June oth 1812 at Worship-street, before the 
Annual Assembly of General Baptists; with an Appendix, con- 
a taining 
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taining Remarks on the State of the English Presbyterians. By 

James Gilchrist. $vo. 18. Cradock and Joy. 

The observations here offered on the Lord’s prayer, considered 23 
a whole and as forming a model for social devotion, are very judicious, 
and merit the scathootad notice of those who are in the habit of using 
extemporary prayer. 

‘ The prayer,’ says Mr. G , ¢ which Christ taught his disciples is ra- 
tional, sober, temperate. It contains no romantic wish, extravagant 
expression, or vehement interjection: nothing to cause uncommon 
attitude, violent gesticulation, or strange distortion ; nothing to strain 
the voice or ferment the passions ; nothing that would assimilate the 
house of prayer to the noisy confusion of a heathen temple, or 
Christian worshippers to the frantic devotees of a senseless idolatry. 
It contains neither flame nor smoke, but the steady glow of animated 
piety, united to the clear light of “truth and soberness.” It is the 
language of a man in possession of himself, with perfect controul over 
all his faculties, who, when he goes to worship, leaves not reason, 
sense, and propriety behind ; who can be rational, yet pious; who 
can ‘serve God without distraction,” yet “ worship him in spirit 
and in truth.” ” 

In the Appendix, Mr. G. undertakes to account for the decline 
of the English Presbyterians, or rational Dissenters, as they have also 
been called ; and we are inclined to think that, to use a vulgar ex- 
pression, he has Ait the right nail on the head. He attributes it in 
some degree to the monotonous reading of sermons: but chiefly to 
the timid concealment of preachers, who, like the person mentioned 
by Mr. Belsham in his Memoirs of Lindsey, (p. 117.) deliver sermons 
for a course of years to their congregation without openly and in- 
genuously disclosing their doctrinal sentiments. * 

‘ The rational dissenting interest has suffered, (says Mr. G.) not 
from Unitarian sentiment, but from the suppression of it. Congrega- 
tions, once flourishing, have “ perished for lack of knowledge.” ‘T 
were not poisoned, but starved. Youth, who are always the hope of 
coming years, have grown up ignorant of the nature of doctrines, and 
consequently indifferent tothem, Being bound to the temple of their 
fathers by no stronger tie than custom, they have deserted it, and seen 
with unconcern its very walls moulder into ruins.’ 

That class of Dissenters, against whom Mr. G. points his stric- 
tures, will find in his short and spirited appendix much matter for re- 
flection ; and,perhaps rational Dissenters will perceive that their 
decline has been chiefly owing to their own trrational conduct. 
‘ Doctrine,’ as Mr. G. remarks, ‘is the great instrument of in- 
crease ;? and had their preachers been as boldly doctrinal as the Me- 
thodists, they would not in all probability have been so completely 
supplanted by them. 





* Mr. Belsham’s words are, ** A late minister, well remembered 
by many, made his boast, that though he had officiated twenty years 


_in the same chapel, he defied any of his hearers to know what. he 


believed concerning the person of Christ.”” What matter for boast- 
ing 1 On the brow of this minister, to use the words of Shakspeare, 
«6 shame was ashamed to sit.’” 
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Art. 33- The Sufferings of Unitarians, in former Times, urged at a 
Ground of a for their recovered Liberties. Preached 
-at Essex-street Chapel, July 25th, 1813, being the first Sunday 
after “The Act to relieve Persons who impugn the Doctrine of 
the Trinity” had received the Royal Assent. By Thomas 
Belsham, Minister of the Chapel. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Johnson and Co, 
It is one of the best features of the present age, that persecution 
for matters of religious opinion is grown anfashicenble and unpo- 
wlars and that the eyes of men in general are open to its extreme 
foll » as well as to its horrible cruelty. ‘To the honour of the reign 
of George the Third, the cause of religious liberty has been rapidly 
nisaiakie that period ; and the occasion of the present discourse is 
an additional proof of its tolerant character. Unitarians are now 
placed under the shield of the laws, and the penalties to which they 
were formerly liable are repealed. Elated by this circumstance, Mr. 
Belsham takes the first opportunity of commenting on it ; declaring 
that,.though he had lated as a Christian minister upwards of 
forty years, he then for the first time stood up in that capacity under 
the sanction of the laws. To excite the gratitude of his brethren 
for this legal improvement in their situation, he offers an affecting 
history of the sufferings of Unitarians in former times ; and, while he 
praises God for this new order of things, he does not forget to express 
his thankfulness to the government, and’even to the Bench of Bishops, 
for the handsome support given by themto the bill in favour of Unita- 
rians.— The discourse is with propriety dedicated to William Smith, 
Esq., M.P., by whose efforts the Unitarian faith was placed under 
the protection of the laws, Mo 
. Mey. 





CoRRESPONDENCE. 


R.S., and 4 Constant Reader, have each reminded us of an over« 
sight in our account of Mr. Belsham’s Memoirs of Mr. Lindsey, 
Rev. for October, p. 130., note: where, in hastily transcribing from. 
the book, the name of Dr. Doddridge caught our eye instead of that 
of Mr. Orton; to whom the passage copied in the note belongs, 
Dr. Doddridge died above twenty years before the event occurred to 
which the observation relates. 





‘The anonymous communication relative to the Lady of Martendyke 
is inadmissible: no such offerings being ever accepted by us. 





Mr. Juigné will certainly not be forgotten : but we have too many 
demands on us to be able to promise him the very early attention of: 
which he is desirous. 





A. B.C. is informed that the work mentioned by him is * intended 
for notice,’.when its turn arrives. 





We do not understand X. Z., though we recognize the hand-"” 
writing of an old Friend. Perhaps he only meant to amuse us, which> 
would be very agreeable if we had time to throw away. 
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